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SERAMO 


J, MODELING PLASTIC / 


- +. CAN BE FIRED 
I” AN ORDINARY 
EITCHEN OVEN 


Now your students can make ae 3 permanent 
easily and inexpensively! your ewn 


D Fring in kitchen even CIS min at 250°). Models 
like clay—may be wate —' decorated wi 
—e ENAMEL, 6 — a blue, 
green, black, white, | bottles, each 

Write for Free Pint la P 
Arts Materials, listing 7! items 


FAVOR, RUHL &CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 











How 


TO GET NEW IDEAS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL CRAFTS 
SEND FOR OUR 


Interesting Catalog 


Big Wood Beads 
Leatherette 
Archery 
Corkcratft 

Art Stone 
Pottery 
Butterfly Crafts 
Spatter Craft 
Dennison Crafts 
Indian Lore 
Craft Mats 
Cellophane 
and Many Others 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR CATALOG 


628 Drummond Place, Chicago 














INDIAN library, pictures, katchinas, plays, 
dances, FIFTY new Indian handicraft manuals, 
EVERYTHING needed for teaching about 
Indians. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue. 


GEORGE R. MOMYER 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
928 Cajon Street, Redlands, California 

















ELEMENTARY | 
HAND CRAFT | 
a PROJECTS 


Prepared especially for the 
regular classroom teacher in 
rural and other elementary 
schools having little equip- 
ment for hand craft work. 
A very effective and helpful 
book for all teachers be- 
cause of the simplicity of 
the projects suggested, the 
minimum of materials and 
supervision necessary to 
work them out. 


This 94-page book, recently 
published, contains patterns 
and easy-to-follow directions 
for the following hand craft 
projects: 





WOODWORK 


Doorstops, letter holders, all 
kinds of toys, broom hold- 
ers, corner and wall shelves, 
calendar stands, sewing box, 
magazine holders, bird 
houses and feeders, plant 
holders and foot stools. 


KEENE CEMENT 


Tea tile, candle holder, pen 
holder, book ends, wall 
plaques, and lamp bases. 


PRINTS 


For each month, birthdays, 
Christmas, Easter, Mother's 
Day, programs, and others. 


“Elementary Hand Craft 
Projects” will enable any 
teacher to give her pupils 
the worthwhile activities 
and excellent correlations 
provided by hand craft 
work. To attract, hold, 
and develop pupils’ inter- 
est in regular school 
work, to foster desirable 
character traits, to make 
learning more effective, 
order “Elementary Hand 
Craft Projects” today. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 
Written and published by D. C. Blide, Director, 
Industrial Arts Department, State Teachers 
College, Minot, North Dakota 


: . Dept. J 
si cea sai, iid: elas: aka Aaa. <a aes ME 
Dept. J-N-41 | se. 


D. C. Blide, Industrial Arts Department 
State Teachers Ccllege, Minot, No. Dak. 


I am enclosing $........ ere copies 
of Elementary Hand Craft Projects. 








e Master Copies 
"THECTOGRAPH 
_WORKBOOKS 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ...........- 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 

ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 


LANGUAGE DRILLS— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-+ 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 

32 Pages — Each Unit ............-- 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zeo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) \ 7 5c each 


Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) 
Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) \ 1.00 
° 


Ready to Use - 





Bie, the Bear (Grade 1) 

Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
book form; ene each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects; Arithmetic, 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price $1.00 Each Grade. 


each 


Send for Complete Catalogue 





7146 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSRURG, PA. 











“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled for 
school use—graded and special occasion 
songs—home, folk, patriotic and religious 
melodies—words and music complete! 

10 cents single copy 

$1.00 poy copies 

$7.32 per hundred copies 

(postpaid) 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
228 8S. WABASE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Enclose 5 cents to cover cost of postage 
and packing) _ 
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PUT ACTION 
ENTHUSIASM 
SCHOOLWORK 


You can do this when 
every boy and girl in 
your class uses ... . 


Activities On Parade 


Thousands of boys and girls and their teachers re- 
ceived the delightful October number and the sincere 
comments were most encouraging. The children 
were thrilled with every one of the 30 pages. The 
brilliant, orange-colored cover with the Halloween 
illustration aroused much enthusiasm. 

Once the children use ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, 
they want it every month. It is entirely different from 
any school book or magazine ever published. AC- 
TIVITIES ON PARADE captures the children’s interest 
and holds it. The result being—a new zest for their 
schoolwork. 

Use ACTIVITIES ON PARADE in your class and 
you will appreciate how much it helps you in your 
work—lessons will be more resultful. 

GUARANTEED 

After your pupils examine and use the books for one week, if 
they are not thrilled and happy and show a deeper interest in 
their work, and if you do not believe the use of the books will 
enable you to achieve a greater success with your class and save 
your time, effort, and money—you may return the unused portion 


of the books and the full cost will be refunded. Isn't that offer 
fair enough? 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE AT THE 
PRICE C As00K STORES 


ORDER TODAY TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY 





ORDER FORM 


: JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
| Please ship the NOVEMBER “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE” which I have specified 








9c PER COPY BOOK 1 | 


SHIPPING CHARGES BOOK 2 | 
For an order of - 
5 books or less—add 15¢ AMOUNT FOR 
6 to 10 books—add 2c per book SHIPPING 
11 to 20 books—add 1c per book 
21 to 50 books—add Ic per book TOTAL S 
Over SO books—add %c per book 
I enclose ( money order; [J check; [) stamps, for the total amount. 
FOR A SINGLE SAMPLE COPY — SEND 10c FOR EITHER BOOK 1 OR 2 
SEND 20c FOR A COPY OF BOTH BOOKS — PLEASE STATE GRADE TAUGHT 
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Read these points that make 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
so helpful and practical. 


Each book contains 30 pages and covers. The 
covers are printed in two colors. 


The project pages are the same as those in 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. Therefore, 
every pupil has individual work pages—which 
saves your time. 


Every working page is PERFORATED. 


ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is published in 2 
books— 

Book 1—for grades 1 to 4 

Book 2—for grades 5 to 8 


THE CLUB PLAN—Form a club in your 
class. Every Tuesday and Thursday each 
pupil brings lc to school. The club treasurer 
records this on the Roll Call. During a month, 
each child will have 9c to his credit which 
pays for his book. You are then reimbursed 
for the month’s order of books. 


THE ROLL CALL SHEET—It is red, 
white, and blue. Has space for the names of 
all the pupils in your class and space to check 
off the pennies as they are received. 


PARENTS’ LETTER—If you desire, we 
shall furnish a letter for each pupil to take 
home to his parents. This letter explains the 
work you are doing for the children and how 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will help them. 


Many class clubs are collecting and selling 
old newspapers to obtain the pennies for their 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. This idea is being 
adopted in communities throughout the 
country. 


REMEMBER—When using the club plan, 
the books do not cost you anything. All we 
ask is that you help share the small cost of 
packing and shipping. 
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CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 
LEATHER! NEW! 


Ideas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 


ARCHERY! NEW! 
‘is 


Parts, Tools, Methods 


















J. C. LARSON & CO. 
180-G No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, It. 

















WOOD! NEW! 
CHRISTMAS 


Tools and ways to carve, decorate, 


burn. Complete line 
Get Big New ’42 Idea Manual—Free! 
Especially for 
‘elementary and intermediate 
grades. Merry comedies or 
beautiful dramas — they’re 
all in the free catalogue of 
easy-to-produce plays. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


59 East Van Buren Dept. JN Chicago, Ill. 
































- KNOWING== 


e APPRECIATING 
and 


« DOING 
ART STORIES 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
by William G. Whitford, 
Edna B. Liek 
and William S. Gray 


The Primary-Grade Child's Story- 
Study Guide to Art in Everyday 











































































































SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO. 
623 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 


Please send fuil details and descriptive 
material on: 

ART STORIES, Book One 

ART STORIES, Book Two 

ART STORIES, Book Three 
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Gentlemen: 

I have recently subscribed again to 
your magazine, but I want to tell you 
how much I have enjoyed it. Last 
winter we pooled our subscriptions to 
various educational magazines and I 
missed having my own copy. 

Thank you for your past favors and 
for the marvelous help you are to the 
teaching profession. 

—Yours very truly, 
South Carolina teacher 

We believe that you will be as 
thrilled with ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
as you are with Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties. And, just as you want your own 
copy of Junior Arts and Activities, your 
pupils will be happy with their own 
individual copies of ACTIVITIES ON 
PARADE. Let us send you a sample to 


show your pupils. 


Dear Editor: 

I am an enthusiastic user of your 
magazine. It has proved time and again 
more useful than other material because 
of the value of the projects as well as 
the ease with which the pupils may make 
use of them. —Sincerely, 

Illinois teacher 

You will be amazed, too, at what 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE can do to 
improve this happy situation. With 
each child equipped with his own copy 
of ACTIVITIES ON PARADE, you will 
have less work and there will be more 
enthusiasm in your classes. 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago I subscribed for your 
magazine. I had seen copies and enjoy- 
ed them very much. However, more 
than a month passed before I received 
my first copy. I don’t like to complain, 
but I do need my copies of Junior Arts 
and Activities. —Very truly yours, 

Kansas teacher 

We had our circulation department 
check into this situation and send copies 
to you. The department explains to us 
that the reason for delay is caused by 
the fact that your subscription order was 
given to an agent who sent it to a clear- 
ing house after which it was relayed to 
us. Your copy was mailed to you with- 
in forty-eight hours after we received 
the order. 

But, you see, the time had elapsed be- 
tween the date when you placed your 
order and the date it reached us. If you 
are in a hurry for your first copy, it 
might be well in the future to send the 
order directly to us. No delays will 
then occur. 
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TODAY-- 


— amid turmoil and hysteria, serious prob- 
lems and situations, world upheaval and domes- 
tic unrest we should give pause, not only on 
Thanksgiving Day but during this holiday season, 
to count the blessings which we enjoy. We 
should make merry in the old-fashioned way — 
with friends and relatives gathered in festive 
mood; give thanks for the bounty of friendships, 
of congenial surroundings, of cheering conversa- 
tions, in short, for the bounties of heart and mind 
which can be taken from us by no one. 


Let the more spiritual mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving become 
apparent to us. Let us give 
thanks for our work, for its 
joys and annoyances, its recom- 
penses and inconveniences. Let 
us say a prayer of thanksgiving 
that we are yet able to work in 
harmony and peace with all our 
neighbors. 
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Watch for the big December issue of Junior Arts and Activities! It will 
contain an abundance of projects, suggestions for making gifts, plans for 
decorations, plays, stories, units appropriate to the season. Make the 
holiday season the happiest ever celebrated in your classroom. Junior 
Arts and Activities will help you do so. 





JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES ¢« NOVEMBER, 1941 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Education for democracy, it seems, is the dominant theme in educational 
circles today. The blessings of democracy, forcefully brought home to us by 
world events, have made us resolve that the American form of government 
and the American way of life shall be preserved at all hazards. But, more 
than that, we have come to realize that striving to keep our form of govern- 
ment, sacrificing in so doing, and achieving a final victory, will be hollow 
triumphs UNLESS those who must carry on the work of democratic life appre- 
ciate and persevere. That was the task that our forefathers, once victory had 
been won, set for themselves. We, too, must rededicate America to their 
memories and instill into ourselves and those under our care their great zeal. 


Who has a better opportunity so to do than the teacher in the elemen- 
tary school? From the first day of school, children recognize her leadership 
and follow her example. The program of the modern elementary school 
has, in recent years, been made flexible so that now, when the greatest 
need has arisen, teachers have in their classrooms the ideal situation to meet 
this problem. 


Children taking part in discussions and working on group projects are 
learning the basic ideas of democracy — rule by the majority, freedom of 
speech while recognizing their neighbor’s right to disagree, giving each an 
opportunity to use his talents for the good of all. With such experiences 
accumulated through years in the elementary school, a child cannot but be- 
come fully cognizant of the rules and duties of that greater experience for 
which he is preparing himself. We all remember experiences in our own 
school life which, because they demonstrated how we should act, impressed 
us and shaped our future conduct making us better members of the com- 
munities in which we live. 


The modern curriculum is doing another great thing also—one which is 
important in teaching democracy. It bases its program on the thought of 
teaching children to meet life situations and to fit boys and girls into the social . 
structure. The children learn the things which will be not only useful to 
themselves but of benefit to the community. A child maladjusted becomes 
an adult maladjusted, a potential underminer of our democratic structure. 
It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that children be adjusted to their 
social environment at an early age. In this the elementary school systems 
can and will perform great services — it is not rash to say the greatest service 
— to America. 


We are very thankful to have a part in such a monumental undertaking 
as this. 


. . - Editor 
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ANN OBERHAUSER 


A UNIT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


TEACHER'S AIMS 
The study of Canada provides abun- 
dant material for teaching democracy at 
work. The story of how Canada has 
changed from a vast wilderness of the 
early fur traders to the progressive, 
modern dominion it is today is one of 
continued effort and achievement. A 
teacher will do well to point out that 
democracy is practical even when there 
is a minority group whose customs— 

even language—are different. 


APPROACH 

With a group of intermediate and 
upper-grade students this study might 
well be initiated with a discussion of 
current news items which are almost 
bound to include releases concerning 
Canada. Teachers whose students are 
familiar with some parts of Canada 
may institute a complete study of this 
country by discussing what Canada con- 
tributes to the common interests of the 
Western Hemisphere and proceeding 
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from that point to a study of Canadian 
history, industry, geography, etc. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Some discussions and projects in re- 
search will be needed before the class 
will be able to organize the various proj- 
ects to be carried out during the course 
of the unit. A study of the map of 
Canada is most necessary and it will 
probably be a good plan, also, to in- 
clude perusals of maps indicating the 
areas most thickly populated, since that 
factor has been important in the develop- 
ment of Canada. 

After the class has decided upon the 
various projects to be undertaken and 
committees have been appointed, the 
members will be ready to learn, through 
teacher presentation and research, what 
Canada is really like. We suggest the 
outline given as the second part of this 
article be used, if convenient, by both 
teacher and groups of pupils. It will be 
noted that not all the facts concerning 


such a wide subject can be given in our 
limited space. 

Have the children collect articles writ. 
ten about the different provinces of 
Canada and display them throughout the 
unit. It is most important that a large 
map be drawn or posted in a conspicu- 
ous place so that all may refer to it 
constantly. 

Divide the room into sections repre- 
senting the different divisions of Can. 
ada and in each section display material 
pertaining to that section. Suggested 
divisions are: the Maritime provinces— 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island; other eastern 
provinces — Quebec and Ontario; the 
prairie provinces—Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta; British Columbia; 
the Northwest Territories—the districts 
of Franklin, Mackenzie, and Keewatin 
(for simplicity’s sake, include the Yukon 
Territory with the Northwest Terri- 
tories). 

CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 
I. Language 

A. Discuss the bilingual char- 
acter of the eastern part of 
Canada; its use of both 
French and English. 

B. Each group in the class 
should select a characteristic 
type of Canadian and write a 
story about that type. 

C. The chairmen and their com- 
mittees may be chosen on 
specified days to give oral 
reports and discussions. 

II. Arithmetic 

A. Canada is one of the great 
grain growing countries of 
the world. Work out prob- 
lems relative to the percent- 
age of this crop exported, 
used in Canada, etc. 

III. Science 

A. Since Canada has great min- 
eral resources, this is an ex- 
cellent time to acquaint the 
pupils with the more com- 
mon properties and uses of 
asbestos, gold, pitchblende 
(from which radium and 
uranium are_ obtained), 
nickel, copper, etc. 

B. Study the different kinds of 
animals from which valuable 
furs are obtained. 

1. Fox—platinum, silver, 
black, etc. 

2. Mink 

3. Beaver 

4. Marten 

C. Even though much of Canada 
is located north of where we 
should suppose crops to grow 
successfully, Canadian farm- 
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ers grow much grain, pota- 
toes, etc., in northern Canada. 
Discuss this point. 

IV. Health and Safety 

A. Discuss the need for protec- 
tion against the severe win- 
ters in northern Canada. 

B. Discuss sports—winter sports 
are very popular in Canada 
—their benefits to health and 
the measures which must be 
taken to play safely. 

1. Skiing 
2. Tobogganing 
3. Games such as ice hockey 
and lacrosse 
4. Ice skating 
5. Racing with dog sleds 
V. Music 

A. The French Canadians have 
developed many interesting 
folk songs. These may be 
found in song collections and 
learned (in English) during 
the music class—‘Alouette” 
is an excellent one. 

VI. Social Studies 
A. Discuss the types of people 
living in Canada. 
. English 
. French 
. Indians 
. Eskimos 
. People of other European 
stock 

B. Discuss the types of industry 
in which Canadians are en- 
gaged. 

1. Fishing 

2. Trapping for furs 

3. Mining—gold, silver, cop- 
per, asbestos, pitchblende, 
nickel 

4. Petroleum industry 

5. Farming and ranching 

6. Lumbering 
C. Discuss the fact that in Que- 
bec and eastern Canada there 
are different customs and 
laws than in the other prov- 
inces—reminders of the fact 
that once Canada belonged, 
in part, to France. 
D. Schools and universities 
1. Begun by the French 
2. Modern colleges and 
schools 

VII. History 
A. Discovery and exploration of 

Canada 

1. Vikings 

2. Jacques Cartier 

3. Champlain 

4. Henry Hudson—England’s 
claim 

5. Interior explorers—Joliet, 


orPwn 


Hennepin, Marquette, La- 
Salle, LaVerendrye, etc. 
B. Founding of New France 

1. Champlain 

2. Missionaries 

3. Founding of Montreal by 
Maisonneuve 

C. England gains possession. 

1. French Canadians retain 
their national character 
after the English con- 
quered Canada 

2. English Colonists arrive 

3. Hudson’s Bay Company— 
important in developing 
fur trade and in opening 
remote sections 

D. Government of Canada 

1. First all Canada known as 
Quebec 

2. Division into Upper (Brit- 
ish) and Lower (French) 
Canada 

3. Act of Union — Canada 
united 

4. Canada becomes a Do- 
minion—has its own army, 
navy, representatives in 
other countries. Governor- 
general represents the 
king, a social rather than 
a political figure 

VIII. Geography 
A. Bound by three oceans—At- 
lantic, Arctic, and Pacific 

1. Rivers of Canada flow into 
these three oceans 

B. Three belts 

1. Lower — near the United 
States, well-populated 
natural resources de- 
veloped 

2. Second—forests, fur-bear- 
ing animals live here, 
many lakes, minerals 

3. Arctic 

C. Mountains 

1. Laurentian Uplands in the 
East 

2. Rocky Mountains 

3. Coast Ranges 

D. Bays and gulfs 

1. Hudson’s Bay, Baffin Bay, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, Bay 
of Fundy 

2. Study the effects of good 
harbors and rivers in the 

development of a country. 

3. How does the geography 
of Canada impede progress 

in mining in the northern 
sections? 
E. Laurentian shield 
IX. Art 
A. Consider the native arts and 
crafts. Collect pictures and 
specimens. 


1. Wood carving 

2. Slate carving—lIndian in 
origin 

3. Hooked rugs 

4. Waist bands (ceintures 
flechees) worn by the 
voyageurs 

B. Draw a large map of Canada 
in black outline. Then sketch 
and color the various prod- 
ucts and industries on their 
proper places on the map. 

C. Sketch pictures of different 
types of Canadians in char- 
acteristic costume. Add these 
pictures to the stories about 
the types and make a note- 
book. 

D. Make a mural showing the 
development of some Ca- 
nadian industries, such as fur 
trapping, mining, etc. 

E. Carve totem poles character- 
istic of the northwestern 
Indians. 

F. Make a clay model of an out- 
door oven such as used in 
Quebec. This will be a part 
of your display. 

G. Study a hooked rug, then 
make a small rug or table 
mat. 

H. Make sketches of the various 
animals found in Canada. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


By the end of the Canada unit, your 
room will be filled with material, pic- 
tures, and articles of Canada. As a 
part of your culminating activities the 
children may find this interesting: Since 
most people cannot go to Canada at 
this time of year—and even if they do 
go, they cannot see all of that great 
country; the boys and girls in your 
class may issue invitations for a tour of 
Canada and then act as guides as they 
lead other children around the room, 
taking them—in fancy—from one part 
of Canada to another and showing them 
the scenic wonders, the points of his- 
torical interest, the people and their 
work by means of the maps, notebooks, 
articles, pictures, and all the data 
collected during this unit. 

Needless to say, this will require 
preparation, poise, and self-assurance 
on the part of the pupils; but it will 
give them an opportunity to act on their 
own initiative and to be so prepared 
so that they will be able to answer 
questions which their “tourists” ask. 


OUTCOMES 
In the United States, most people lack 
a sufficient knowledge of our friends 
north of the border; this unit will 
provide excellent means of acquainting 
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boys and girls with Canadians and 
Canadian life. 

In the present times, the knowledge 
that different groups—widely divergent 
in religious and social backgrounds— 
can live together in harmony and suc- 
cess is a valuable social lesson. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCES 

The Canada Year Book—1941. 

Britannica, Junior. 

The Book of Indians, Holling, Platt & 
Munk, New York, 1935. 

Stories from Book Trails, Child De- 
velopment, Inc., Chicago, 1928— 

“The Heroine of Vercheres,” Francis 

Parkman. 

“Radisson and the Great Northwest,” 

G. H. Locke. 

“McLoughlin of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company,” Eva Emery Dye. 

“The Hand-Clasp,” Lillie A. Brooks. 

“Atlin Lake and the Gold Fields,” 

Hamlin Garland. 

The office of the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner at Chicago gave many sources 
of information and much helpful advice 
in the preparation of this unit. 





The Northwest Passage, that long- 
sought waterway which would take 
Europeans to the richness of the Orient, 
is responsible for much of the early 
exploration of Canada. John Cabot is 
said to have visited Nova Scotia. How- 
ever, the real discoverer of Canada was 
Jacques Cartier, who sailed up the St. 
Lawrence River as far as what is now 
Montreal. 

This aroused the French interest in 
Canada. Explorers and missionaries 
came to the New World and traveled 
throughout this part of the land, even 
going as far south as the great Mis- 
sissippi River and surrounding lands 
in the United States. 

Samuel de Champlain began the per- 
manent settlements in Canada after 
much difficulty. The French were better 
explorers and trappers than they were 
settlers. Finally, however, New France 
was established, first in what is now 
Nova Scotia and then farther west. 
Maisonneuve founded Montreal in 
Quebec. 

The French set up a form of govern- 
ment for the people in New France. 
It consisted of a governor to lead the 
army and be the head of the political 
affairs of the colony, an intendent to 
administer justice and take care of the 
business affairs, and a bishop to be 
responsible for the religious and moral 
welfare of the people. These three were 
the chief members of the council which 
governed the colony. 

However, the wars of the mother 
country were visited upon New France, 
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and after the historic battle of Quebec 
on the Plains of Abraham, the city was 
taken by the English under Major- 
General James Wolfe. Thus ended the 
part of the New World in the Seven 
Years’ War (called in America the 
French and Indian War). New France 
became a possession of Great Britain. 

The French people who were defeated 
for political control of Canada did not 
disappear from the Canadian scene. Of 
course, there were some difficulties, but 
by the Quebec Act, passed soon after 
the completion of the Seven Years’ 
War, the French and English had their 
rights more or less defined. Now all 
live in peace and Canada is proud of 
her French heritage. The French lan- 
guage, together with English, is spoken 
in Quebec and in other parts of the 
country. 

There followed various reforms in 
the government. At first the entire land 
was called Quebec and French laws, 
in part, were retained. Then more 
English settlers came and this proved 
unsatisfactory. Canada was divided into 
two provinces. Finally, by the Act of 
Union, Canada was united with a 
single government. 

Canada has now become a Dominion 
under the British Empire—a partner, as 
it were, in it. It is divided into nine 
provinces: Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia (the Mari- 
time Provinces) ; Quebec; Ontario; the 
Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta; the Territories 
of Yukon and the Northwest (the lat- 
ter comprises the Districts of Franklin, 
Keewatin, and MacKenzie). 

The principal cities of Canada are: 
Ottawa, the capital; Halifax, N. S.; 
Charlottetown, P. E. I.; Fredericton, 
N. B.; Montreal and Quebec in Quebec; 
Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Reg- 
ina, Sask.; Edmonton, Alta.; and Van- 
couver and Victoria, B. C. 

Canada is one of the greatest pro- 
ducers of wheat in the world. Its great 
prairie regions are excellent for this 
purpose. Great cattle-producing ranches 
are located in this region, also, as well 
as in the foothills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The Maritime Provinces are Canada’s 
fruit bowl producing quantities of 
apples and other hardy fruits as well 
as potatoes, and special crops. Dairying 
is very important in this district. 

Furs are a very important product of 
Canada. Time was when all the furs 
were obtained from the animals trap- 
ped by the coureurs de bois and mem- 
bers of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 
the vast forests of Canada which lie 
between the Arctic wastes and the south- 





ern belt. Now, although trapping is 
still very important, fur farms are 
being established in the Maritime and 
other Provinces and such furs are being 
exported. 

The great forests of Canada have 
given rise to two great industries—the 
lumber industry and the paper pulp 
industry. Huge quantities of wood are 
used for this latter purpose. 

The romantic-appearing villages of 
the eastern provinces of Canada, along 
the coasts and bays and rivers, owe 
their existence to the fishing industry 
which flourishes not only there but in 
the western part—the coast of British 
Columbia where salmon is the important 
catch. 

Canada has great veins of almost all 
types of minerals—gold and silver, cop- 
per and lead, asbestos, even platinum 
and radium. Coal and iron are also to 
be found in Canada. 

Because of the difficulties encountered 
in building roads and railroads, the 
northern part of Canada has been de- 
veloped slowly. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has a 
history as interesting as any story can 
ever be. For many years it owned most 
of Canada’s Northwest and ruled on 
who should enter and trade as well as 
on other matters. Its chief business was 
with the fur traders and it established 
trading posts all over the remote and 
desolate regions in the arctic and sub- 
arctic. Finally the government bought 
its rights and now the Hudson’s Bay 
Company operates just as any other 
corporation. 

Everyone is familiar with pictures of 
the red-coated men seated upon beau- 
tiful horses — the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police—and with their slogan 
“The mounties always get their man.” 
This efficient organization filled a most 
pressing need in the early days of the 
colonization of the Canadian Northwest. 
Lawlessness was running riot when the 
first mounties rode into the wilderness 
sworn to maintain law and order. At 
first they were known as the Northwest 
Mounted Police, but later the name was 
changed. 

Canada is on the march toward 
greater development, more progress, 
and better living. It is truly a 
democracy at work. 

Canada’s eastern provinces are full of 
historical scenes. and beautiful land- 
scapes. The Gaspe Peninsula in Quebec 
where live large numbers of French 
Canadians has preserved to a large ex- 
tent its French character. Cape Breton 
Island retains much of the flavor of 
Scotland as well as reminders of the 
great French settlement of Louisbourg. 
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One of Canada’s greatest 
sources of wealth are her 
furs. Here are pictures of 
fur-bearing animals. Sketch 
them on white paper, color 
them, and paste them on 
the map where we have 
marked that these animals 
are found. 

Place the animals in the 
location where that kind of 
fur is obtained. 
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The early explorers of Canada followed the 
example of the Indians in traveling over the rugged 
country by means of canoes. Where it was impos- 
sible to go by water, the men carried their boats on 
to the next stream or lake. This latter procedure is 
called portaging. 


We have suggested how to make little canoes 
which can be attached to a map of Canada. Make 
a canoe trip from Canada to the Arctic Ocean. Here 
are some of the bodies of water which you will use 
to complete your trip: Lake Winnipeg. the North 
Saskatchewan River, the Athabaska River, Lake 
Athabaska, the Slave River, Great Slave Lake, and 
the Mackenzie River. You will need to make one 
portage. Can you find where that will be? 
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Canada’s cities are large 
and beautiful. Here are 
sketches of scenes from 
some of them. Place pic- 
tures of the cities on the map 
near where those cities are 
located. This will make the 
map of Canada which you 
use in your study more in- 
teresting and helpful. 
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TOTEM 
POLES 


Making totem poles is the wood- 
working project for November. Most 
of the Indians living in the northwest- 
ern part of the United States, Canada, 
and Alaska carved beautiful and 
elaborate totem poles. Other tribes 
also possessed totem poles. 

The totem poles may. if you desire, 
be carved from soap. 

First sketch a design of the front of 
your totem pole as shown in Fig. (1). 
Trace this onto balsa wood or soap, 
Fig. (2), and carve as shown in Fig. (3). 
Repeat this procedure for the sides, 
using one sketch for both sides of the 
totem pole. Be sure to reverse your 
sketch when tracing the second side. 
Next, carve as before. Now the details 
which make the character of the totem 
pole figures should be carved. Do not 
carve the back of the totem pole. 

You will, no doubt, want to color your 
totem pole. Use bright colors. If you 
apply opaque poster water colors for 
decorating, finish with two or three 
coats of white shellac. 

Use the finished totem poles as a part 
of your Canada display. Be sure to 
point them out to visitors in your class- 
room as characteristics of the Indians 
living in western Canada. 
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scenes from Canada’s history, its people and their 
customs, and the coat of arms of the Dominion of 
Canada. You will notice the mingling of English 
and French motifs in this design. 


Use these pictures as a part of your notebook 
for the unit on Canada. Select additional pictures 
from other sources—such as reference books and 
other books—sketch them, and enlarge your note- 
book with them. 


If you care to, use these pictures for a frieze of 
Canadian life and culture. The illustrations show- 
ing the life of the French Canadians are excellent 
for a mural. 
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TEACHER'S AIMS 
1. To broaden children’s nature ex- 
periences. 
Il. To teach conservation to children, 
no matter how young. 
Ill. To provide correlating material for 
the study of Early American life. 
CHILDREN’S AIMS 
I. To learn about turkeys. 
Il. To draw pictures about turkeys. 
APPROACH 
As has been stated, impetus will be 
given the study of turkeys by the season 
itself. In addition, stories and poems 
about them may be read to the class. 
The Thanksgiving decorations, supple- 
mented by photographs of turkeys — 
wild, in turkey farms, etc., will provide 
additional sources for children’s ques- 


tions. DEVELOPMENT 

After a class discussion, place ques- 
tions about turkeys on the blackboard. 

Are turkeys good to eat? 

Have you ever eaten turkey? 

Are turkeys fish or animals or birds? 

Do turkeys fly? 

What colors are turkeys? 

Do farmers raise turkeys? 

Have you ever seen a turkey farm? 

What do turkeys remind us of? 

Were there turkey farms when the 
Pilgrims came? 

How did they hunt turkeys? 

Do people hunt wild turkeys where 
you live? 

If turkeys are birds, do they lay eggs? 

Have you ever seen turkey eggs? 

After these questions have been pre- 
sented, hold another discussion. If the 
boys and girls can do any research, they 
may consult the class library for story 
books about turkeys. They can begin to 
plan their projects. 

ACTIVITIES 

I. Language 

A. Reading stories written on the 

blackboard. 

B. Reading the questions. 

C. Composing experience stories con- 

cerning turkeys. 

D. Writing little plays and poems 

about turkeys and Thanksgiving. 

E. Reading other stories about 

Thanksgiving and turkeys. 

1. “A Turkey for the Stuffing,” 
Katherine Grace Hulbert in Bool: 
Trails, Vol. 3, pp. 62 ff., Child De- 
velopment, Chicago. 

2. Poems by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

F. Writing invitations to parents to 
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visit the class Thanksgiving party. 
II. Arithmetic 

A. Combine arithmetic and art work 

into interesting seatwork projects. 

B. The boys and girls will have a 

problem in arithmetic by counting the 

number of turkeys’ needed to complete 

a border or blackboard design of 

various Thanksgiving motifs. 
III. Science 

A. Turkeys are birds. 

1. They have wings. 

2. Domesticated turkeys do not 
generally fly, others do. 

3. They lay eggs just as chickens 
do. 

4. Other features of turkeys—fan- 
shaped tail, strut (gobbler struts to 
show his beautiful plumage to the hen 
turkeys), beard, wattle (fleshy part of 
the turkey which is below his beak 
and which turns very red), caruncle 
(above beak—turns very red when 
angry), etc. 

Note: These parts may, or may not 
be taught to children depending upon 
their aptitude. 

B. Youngs, turkeys. 

1. Born in nests which hen turkey 
carefully hides. 

2. Young turkeys are very deli- 
cate—dampness is fatal to them. 

IV. Social Studies 

A. Turkeys live in flocks. 

B. Turkeys have never been fully 

domesticated. 

1. They leave the turkey runs, etc. 
C. Use of turkeys to man. 

D. How turkeys are raised. 

1. On farms. 

2. In flocks. 

3. Should be allowed to roam and 
search for their own food. 

4. Farmers also provide food. 

5. Turkeys prefer the open to 
sleeping in roofed places. Farmers 
must exercise care to prevent their 
wandering. 

#. Thanksgiving and turkeys. 

1. Turkeys were wild when used 
for food by the Pilgrims. 

2. Pilgrim men shot turkeys used 
for the first Thanksgiving feast. 

3. Other foods were used for that 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

a. Corn 





b. Venison or deer meat. 

F. Now there are almost no wild tur- 
keys left in America. Hunters have 
shot them. Our government is trying 
to preserve those that are left. How do 
we help to preserve other wild ani- 
mals and birds in our country? Do 
you think we should try to preserve 
them? 
G. The turkey is an American bird. 
Its home is America. Many stories 
are told of how the turkey came to 
be named. Some say that they were 
named after this country which was 
called “Turkey” by people in some 
parts of Europe. Some say that the 
name comes from a Hebrew word 
which sounded like “turkey.” 

Benjamin Franklin said that the turkey 
and not the eagle should have been 
chosen for our national emblem. 

V. Art. 

A. Draw pictures of turkeys. Some 

children can get nice effects with 

crayons; others will do well with 
water colors. 

B. Make a notebook and cover it with 

designs of turkeys. (See Junior Arts 

_and Activities, November 1940.) 

/ C. Make a mural showing the Pil- 
| grims making preparations for the 
\ Thanksgiving dinner. Show the men 

hunting turkeys. 

D. Make cut paper turkey designs to 

be used as borders. - 

E. Make invitations for the class 

Thanksgiving party, one of the cul- 

minating activities. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

I. Plan a Thanksgiving party which 
will include: 

A. A play written by the boys and 

girls incorporating what they have 

learned about turkeys with the tradi- 
tional material. 

B. Recitations of poems and stories 

about turkeys. 

II. A display of the children’s art ac- 
tivities, notebooks, pictures, etc., which 
they have made and collected during this 
unit. 

III. A class notebook about the turkey 
might be added to the class museum, if 
such an activity has been begun. 

OUTCOMES 

This unit on the turkey will provide 
fresh material, and hence additional 
impetus, for the study of this holiday 
period. It incorporates science and na- 
ture study at a period of the year when 
children’s interests are on more festive 
subjects. 

Again, by stressing the conservation 
thought, this unit will arouse in the chil- 
dren a desire to preserve all wild life 
and that is most important in our 
country at this time. 
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The turkey is a real American bird. Our 
forefathers found it here when they first came 
to America. It was a wild bird then. Now 
most of the turkeys are raised on farms but 
they have never become quite used to living 
inasmall space. They still like to escape and 
roost in a tree as the picture at the bottom of 
the page shows. 


There are flocks of wild turkeys in Mexico 
and Central America but almost none in the 
United States. 














The story is told of a busy executive 
in Connecticut who pays college-trained 
botanists, biologists, and geologists ten 
dollars and “cakes” each Saturday if 
they will help him discover things that 
he has not already found on his 160 
acres of ground. Almost every teacher 
can find interesting material in her own 
community if she will but awake to its 
wealth. In helping pupils to see and 
enjoy life, she will find her days too 
short for the interests and happiness 
they hold. 

A Chinese sage said that the happiest 
moment of his life was to see a child 
go singing down the road after he had 
shown the child the right road. A 
present-day college professor says that 
he does not try to make his pupils 
efficient, but he does strive to make 
them interesting. 

As a creative writing project, local 
geography offers one of the widest 
fields to be found, and every child in 
class should find some phase of the 
project decidedly interesting to him. 
In the initial discussion, list on the 
blackboard all subjects to be touched 
in the project and let each child, or a 
pair of pupils, select favorite subjects. 
Such a list should include all occupa- 
tions of the community, source-map or 
product-map making, topography maps, 
flora, fauna, climate, exports and im- 
ports, transportation and travel, and 
collections and displays. 

If your community is a town or city, 
locate parks, schools, library, town hall, 
and courthouse on your map. 

Your local geography project will 
inspire community pride in children and 
parents and make better citizens of 
them all which, in the end, is one of 
our best aims in training for defense 
program. 

OBJECTIVES 

To aid the pupil in discovering the 
wealth of his surroundings. 

To aid the pupil to see how man 
controls his circumstances and environ- 
ment. 

PROCEDURE 

Discuss how foods, furnishings, and 
articles of everyday use originate as to 
source, labor in production, transporta- 
tion, marketing, etc. Observe clouds, 
climate changes, rainfall, and physical 
surroundings. 

ART PROJECTS 


Have the children make source and 
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product maps of your community. They 
may draw local flower and plant pic- 
tures as well as illustrations of native 
trees. They should be encouraged to 
draw the different types of clouds. 

Individuals or groups may make 
scrapbooks of pictures of different in- 
dustries, products, textiles, seeds, etc. 

ARITHMETIC 

Make projects of marketing, produc- 
tion cost, transportation, refrigeration, 
rainfall, temperature, barometric read- 
ings, labor, etc., for the children to 
solve. 

LANGUAGE 

For several days observe with the 
class the different clouds that you see. 
The children should write an interesting 
description of the clouds observed, class- 
ify them as to type, and to tell in their 
story what type predominates in the 
locality and what weather each type 


indicates. (Types are cirrus, stratus, 
nimbus, and cumulus — see encyclo- 
pedia.) 


Record the readings of the weather 
barometer or clip the recorded tem- 
peratures fror. the daily paper. A 
story may be written telling about the 
climate and rainfall of the community 
and the effect weather has upon indus- 
try, crops, and transportation. 

The children may write papers listing 
and describing briefly all of the indus- 


















tries of the community. They may 
choose partners and work out in detail 
a project on the industry that most 
interests them. 

Lists and descriptions, or illustrations 
of the flowers of the community should 
be made. One pair of pupils may 
classify cultivated varieties of flowers 
and trees while another pair works on 
a wild flora project. Make a catalogue 
of all plants. 

Projects on any industry may be 
handled much as the few suggestions 
that follow are treated. 

LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY is in al- 
most every instance directly or indirectly 
dependent upon grass and grains grown 
in the locality. If there is a packing 
house near, visit it and learn how 
butchered animals are used as meat; 
bone meal; hides for shoes, saddles, etc.; 
horns and hoofs for gelatin, glue, and 
articles such as knife handles, orna- 
ments, etc.; tallow for candles, soap, 
etc.; and hair for brushes, padding for 
upholstery, etc. 

In connection with your agriculture 
class teach the importance of animals 
on the farm. Study the different types 
and breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
and chickens. 

Project: Have a display of articles 
made from the by-products of packing 
houses. This will include a box of 
gelatin, a horn comb, hair brush, bar 
of soap, leather purse, and _ other 
articles. 

WHEAT is one of our most necessary 
grain crops. Find as many uses for 
wheat in as many different forms as 
you can. When the pupils have finished 
their papers on wheat with pictures of 
machinery used in planting, harvesting. 
threshing, and milling, they should 
make a display of different commercial 
breakfast foods in cellophane or in 
sample packages. Use a tiny sack of 
flour. 

COTTON is one of our most valuable 
staple crops. Make a list of all the uses 
of cotton. The list will include tex- 
tiles, paper, cellophane, postage stamps, 
butter substitutes, cooking fats, food for 
animals, etc. Make a display of all pos- 
sible products from cotton and a scrap- 
book of its culture. If you do not 
live in a cotton country, write pupils 
who do and exchange some of your 
products for cotton bolls, seeds, and 
miniature bales of cotton. 
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PLACE ON THE 
COVERS OF ALL 
YOUR SCRAPBOOKS. 

























BOOKPLATES 


Books are such necessary and desired items that their 
owners are very sad when one is lost. You do not like to 
lose books, do you? 

There is one good way to be sure that books can be 
returned to you if, by chance, they are mislaid. Have 
your own individual bookplate. With your own special 
design and your name printed on each bookplate placed 
in all your books, you will rarely lose one. 

Potato block prints are excellent for making book- 
plates. You will need a large potato and a stamping pad 
made by placing layers of felt or heavy cloth in a small 
lid and soaking the felt or cloth with poster paints, calci- 
mine, or India ink. If very thick calcimine or poster - 
paint is used, itcan be brushed directly onto the potato 
block. 

Experiment with designs before cutting the block. 
When a suitable one has been selected, gouge the po- 
tato being careful to wipe the excess moisture off before 
beginning to stamp or print the design. Have enough 
paint on the potato block so that it will print well, but do 
not use too much paint since that will smear the design. 

Place several layers of newspaper on the desk or table 
before beginning this work. 





























FOR YOUR 
STORY BOOKS 


























































SUGGESTED DESIGNS 
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STAMP DESIGN ON PAPER 
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The Muffet family was a large one. 

There was Mr. Muffet, Mrs. Muffet, 
five little Muffet boys, and one little 
Muffet girl. 

The Muffet boys’ names were Murray 
Muffet, Marlow Muffet, Matthew Muf- 
fet, Michael Muffet, and Maynard 
Muffet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Muffet had never been 
able to think of a name that was pretty 
enough for the little Muffet girl, so they 
just called her “Little Miss Muffet.” 

The Muffet boys were a little rough— 
as boys are likely to be—but they were 
always kind to their sister and were 
careful that no harm came to her. When 
she went into the field to pick daisies, 
they went, too. But instead of picking 
daisies they collected things. 
collected stones—all 
and shapes and colors. 

Marlow collected worms — long 
worms, short worms, wiggly worms, and 
quiet worms. 

Matthew collected seeds—plant seeds, 
flower seeds, and tree seeds. 

Michael collected bugs — big bugs, 
little bugs, fat bugs. and shiny bugs. 

Maynard collected caterpillars and 
nothing else. How he loved caterpillars! 

All of these collections the Muffet 
boys kept in boxes and Mrs. Muffet 
often said that Mr. Muffet would have 
to build a larger house if the boys kept 
on collecting. 

One morning Little Miss Muffet was 
very sleepy. When she finally got up 
all the rest of the Muffet family had 
finished their breakfasts and gone about 
their work or play. 


Murray 


kinds 


“You may take your breakfast of 
curds and whey out under the tree.” 
Mrs. Muffet suggested. “Be sure to sit 
on a tuffet of soft grass, though.” 

So Miss Muffet took her curds and 
whey and went out under the tree where 
she settled herself carefully on a tuffet 
and started to eat. 

How good it tasted! 
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LITTLE 
MISS MUFFET 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 
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“Such a 
thought. 

Little Miss Muffet had eaten about 
half of her curds and whey when she 
looked up and saw a spider that looked 
to her almost as big as her own head 
and who appeared to be preparing to 
come and sit beside her! 

“Oh-oh-oh!” squealed Miss Muffet, 
dropping her dish and spoon and spill- 
ing the delicious curds and whey down 
the front of her clean pink dress. 

“Oh-oh-oh!” 

(You see. none of her brothers was 
anywhere near her or this would not 
have happened. They never let Miss 
Muffet be frightened about anything.) 

Little Miss Muffet ran as fast as she 
could—away from the tuffet, the spider, 
and her upturned breakfast. 

She hadn’t gone far when she met 
Mother Goose who had been flying over 
that part of the country. Her gander’s 
wings were rather tired so Mother Goose 
had decided that they would both walk 
for a while. 

“What is the trouble, my child? And 
who are you?” she asked. 

“I am Little Miss Muffet and a great 
big spider just frightened me dread- 
fully.” the little girl answered, wiping 
her eyes on the corner of her spattered 
dress. 

“A spider frightened you! Ho! Ho!” 
laughed Mother Goose. “Are you afraid 
of anything as ladylike as a spider? I 
am surprised at you. Where is this 
dreadful creature?” 

Miss Muffet led Mother Goose—with 
her gander following close behind—to 
the tuffet. Here the spider sat, blinking 
happily in the morning sunshine. He 
didnt look half so big to Miss Muffet 
now. 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed Mother Seam. 
“So this is what frightened oye And 
is this your dish and spoon?” Mother 
Goose pointed to them and laughed 
heartily. 


“Yves. 


delicious breakfast,” she 


You see | 


was eating my 


curds and whey when I saw him and 
I was so frightened that I just dropped 
them and ran,” murmured Miss Buffet. 

~And lost half of your breakfast. Ho! 
Ho!” Mother Goose laughed again and 
shook her head. 

““Y-e-s.” Miss Muffet was ashamed 
now, for she knew that Mother Goose 
must think her a very timid little girl. 

“Did you ever hear the story of how 
we happen to have spiders?” asked 
Mother Goose. 

Miss Muffet shook her head. 

“Then sit down here beside me and 
I shall tell you.” Mother Goose spread 
out her full skirts and settled down com- 
fortably beside the spider. Her gander 
snuggled down beside his mistress and 
Miss Muffet sat cross-legged beside 
them. 

“A long, long time ago,” began 
Mother Goose, “every home had a spin- 
ning wheel and all that the girls and 
women did then was spin, spin, spin. 

“Arachne was a beautiful girl and 
her spinning was just as lovely as her 
face. 

“Now the queen in Arachne’s coun- 
try also spun very beautifully and she 
ordered a spinning contest. All the girls 
and women entered it—each one trying 
to do her best and hoping for the prize. 
When the judges decided upon the most 
perfect spinning of all, the prize was 
given to Arachne instead of to the 
queen. 

“This made the queen very cross. 

“Well!” she snapped at Arachne in 
an angry voice, ‘if you like to spin so 
well, you may spend the rest of your 
life doing so!’ And she waved her 
golden wand over Arachne’s head and 
changed her into a black spider . 
spinning . . . spinning . . . spinning.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Muffet. “Oh, oh 
oh!” 

“That is why we have the spider. And 
there is no reason at all for anyone to 
drop her breakfast and run when she 
sees one,” laughed Mother Goose. 

“I never shall again,” Miss Muffet 
promised, hanging her head. 

“And now I must be on my way,” 
said Mother Goose springing to her 
feet. “I shall come around to see you 
next month. By that time I hope that 
you and the spider shall be very good 
friends.” 

“Oh, I'm sure we shall.” agreed Little 
Miss Muffet, waving good-bye as Mother 
Goose mounted her gander and started 
away. “Thank you for the story about 


the <pider. Mother Goose.” 
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Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey; 


Along came a black spider, 
And sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away! 











(Editor’s Note: This third science 
unit for the kindergarten follows the 
same style as those described in former 
issues of Junior Arts and Activities. 
We cannot stress too strongly that these 
projects are not merely the theory of 
Miss Altmann, but tested methods prov- 
ed successful in her classes. 

As the children’s experiences became 
more varied, Miss Altmann was able to 
expand the units in content and pro- 
cedure. Different art mediums were used 
to carry out the art activities and the 
best examples of the children’s work 
were put into the class notebook kept 
of the progress of the unit.) 


What can be more fascinating at this 
season of the year than a gourd project? 
Our children brought some seeds to 
school and-we tried to grow gourds. A 
little soil, sunshine, water, and attention 
did the trick. After the plants had de- 
veloped we talked about gourds. 

(If you haven't time to raise gourds, 
get some from a gift shop or a florist. 
If one looks well enough, he’s sure to 
find some green or dried gourds for this 
study. The dried gourds are usually 
strung together in groups of three or 
four and painted red. yellow, and blue.) 

After we had obtained some gourds, 
we talked about them. The children 
commenced work on the stories for their 
notebook. With the preliminary infor- 
mation, the children began drawing pic- 
tures of gourds. This month we used 
water colors. The children obtained 
some lovely effects by combining various 
colors of paint to make what they 
thought was the proper tint for gourds. 





Some even drew and colored pink 
gourds! 
Then we talked some more dbout 


gourds. Here are some of the things the 




















- MOTHER NATURE'S FRIENDS - 


by 
YVONNE ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


OUR 
GOURD 
PROJECT 
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children learned about them. 

Gourds grow on vines like pumpkins. 

They are filled with seeds. 

There are gourds of different colors. 

Some gourds are striped. 

Gourds are green, yellow, and dark 
colors. 

Gourds have different shapes. 

Because they have different shapes 
they can be used for different things. 

They can be cut apart and used as 
dishes and spoons. 

Large gourds can be cut apart and 
used as trays. 

Ornaments to hang on the wall can 
be made from them. 

To dry a gourd, a hole for air should 
be punched with a pin. This is done so 
that the gourd will not rot. 

When it is dry it will rattle. 

This rattle can be used in a rhythm 
band. 

Paint a design on the gourds from 
which things are made. 

A few gourds grow on trees. 
These are round. green gourds. 


The children asked their parents if 





any articles at home were made from 
gourds. (I found a tray which I did 
not know had been made from gourds 
until we carried out this study about 
them.) 

Then the children collected some 
dried gourds and made articles from 
them; rattles for our rhythm band, 
spoons, decorated strings of gourds, and 
so on. 

The children finished their study of 
gourds by having a display of articles 
made of gourds and by completing their 
gourd notebook. Here is the sign they 
placed over the display: “Our Gourd 
Display — This is our gourd display. 
We studied gourds. We drew pictures 
about the gourds. We have nine gourds 
in our room. We saw many things made 
from gourds. These are the things we 
saw. We made some of these things. 
Can you tell which we made?” 

In the gourd notebook, the children 
prefaced the pictures of gourds (select- 
ed from the best pictures of the class) 
with this little story: 

This is our gourd book. 

We studied about gourds. 

We drew pictures about the gourds. 

We have nine gourds in our room. 

We saw many things made from 
gourds. 

We are going to use ours in our 
rhythm band. 

It was interesting to note that the 
children, when told about the use of 
gourds in orchestras, were particularly 
interested in the rhythm rattles, called 
rhumba sticks. 

(Next month we shall follow Miss Alt- 
mann and her class as they learn about 
the various symbols of Christmas which 
fit into a nature study unit. The title 
will be “Our Christmas Book.”) 
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GOURD CRAFT 


When gourds are green, just 
picked from the vines, they can- 
not be used for gourd craft. BUT 
after holes have been punched 
into them and they are allowed 
to dry very well, many useful 
and pretty things may be made. 
For gourd craft, use the gourds 
which have been saved from 
last year. 


First of all, put the gourds into 
water over night. Then scrub 
them well on the outside and, 
teachers will need to help with 


this, cut the tops. Empty the 
seeds and scrub the gourds on 
the inside. 


Now you may do one of two 
things — or both if you have 
many gourds. You may paint 
them with a clear shellac, wax, 
or lacquer: or you may paint 
them many gay colors just like 
the Mexicans and the Indians 
do. 


If you coat the gourds with 
shellac, you will keep the lovely 
tan color which is natural in a 
dried gourd. If you paint the 
gourd, you can make many dif- 
ferent patterns. 


To paint the gourds use poster 
paints in gay colors such as red, 
bright blue, yellow, and green. 
We have shown you many de- 
signs which you may like to use. 


You may make little flower 
pots from the gourds. First coat 
the inside with hot paraffin. 
Color the outside with poster 
paints and then shellac the 
gourd to keep the design from 
wearing away. 


Hanging pots may be ob- 
tained by punching holes in the 
sides of the gourd before paint- 
ing it. Braid raffia or string to 
make the hangers. 

You may fix a doorstop for 
your mother by filling a painted 
gourd with sand and gluing the 
top back on again. 
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MILES STANDISH 
- A Plymouth Colony Leader - 


When the Pilgrims set forth from 
Holland on their adventurous voyage to 
the new world they had with them a 
brave and able soldier who was to direct 
the military affairs of the colony. His 
name was Miles Standish. 

Miles Standish was born, according to 
the data we have. in 1584 in Lanca- 
shire, England. As he grew to man- 
hood he became interested in the army 
and resolved to become a soldier. This 
he did and he served with the British 
army until he resigned to join the Pil- 
urims when they left Europe for Amer- 
ica. It may have been his love for 
adventure which prompted Miles Stan- 
dish to cast his lot with the Pilgrims or 
it may have been his sympathy for their 
plight in England. At any rate this we 
do know: Miles Standish was not a 
member of the faith of the Pilgrims and 
even though he lived with them for the 
rest of his life, he never became a com- 
plete adherent to their religion. 

Nevertheless, had it not been for the 
courage and leadership of Miles Stan- 
dish and his knowledge of military af- 
fairs it is entirely probable that the little 
colony at Plymouth would not have sur- 
vived. 

When the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth they unanimously elected Miles 
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Standish to be their leader in military 
affairs and entrusted to him the safety 
of their colony against the assaults of 
the Indians. This duty he performed to 
the best of his ability. When it was pos- 
sible, Miles Standish used tact and rea- 
sun in dealing with the less civilized 
neighbors of the early settlers. When 
necessary, however, Miles Standish was 
a determined defender of the colonists. 
In consequence. the Indians were afraid 
of him, indeed. his actions had struck 
terror among the surrounding tribes. 
As all of us know, the first winter at 
Plymouth was one of very great hard- 
ship. During this time. the military 
leader lost his wife. After that. he be- 
came. in addition to his work as a de- 
fender of the colony, one of the most 
steadfast nurses of the sick members. 
The story of the courtship of Miles 
Standish as told in the famous poem by 
Longfellow is not, as far as historians 
can determine, true. The story makes 
very good poetry but in reality Miles 
Standish courted—in person and not by 
means of a third party as in the poem— 
Barbara. the sister of Priscilla Mullins 
—the Priscilla of “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish”—and married her. 


Thereafter. the colony having been 
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more or less securely established, Miles 
Standish lived happily with his second 
wife in a house they built in Duxbury 
across the bay from Plymouth. 

Miles Standish died in 1656, thirty- 
six years after he had landed with the 
other passengers of the Mayflower at 
the little, bleak headland which was to 
become the cradle of English culture in 
America. 

One of the things not generally con- 
sidered when studying the first success- 
ful colony in New England is that it 
took more than men desiring freedom 
of religion, more than men desiring to 
build a new civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. A man of business. a man 
versed in military affairs was very nec- 
essary. We have talked about Miles 
Standish’s qualities as a military leader. 
He was also a good business man or. as 
we would say today, a good executive. 
Perhaps it was the peculiar qualities 
possessed by Governor Bradford, the 
governor, Elder Brewster, the religious 
man. and Miles Standish, the soldier and 
executive, which made the Plymouth 
colony prosper when colonies founded 
in more favorable regions failed. 

History has always credited this triv 
with the major credit in the leadership 
of the Plymouth colony. 
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MILES STANDISH 
Defender of Plymouth Colony 


Miles Standish was born around 1584 
and died in Duxbury near Plymouth in 1656. 

He is shown here attired in his military 
costume for two reasons. One is that he 
was a military man, commissioned to de- 
fend the small colony from the Indians. The 
other is that. if he were pictured in the 
costume which the Pilgrims generally wore. 
one would think that he were of their 
religious faith. He was not, although he 
respected the Pilgrims highly and did his 
best to make the colony successful. 
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BETTER SPELLING POSTER 


MRS. ISABELLE ANTHONY 
NAMPA. IDAHO 


Sketch, then trace and cut out these sailing ships and 
life boats. Use heavy white paper. Color as desired. The 
size of the class will determine the number of sailing ves- 
sels, but there must be at least three life boats. 

Label the large boats 100%; one life boat 70% to 80%; 
another 80% to 90%: and the third, 90% to 100%. 

Cut sailors from construction paper—one for each mem- 
ber in the room. If more than one grade is taught, use a 
different color paper for each grade. wor ile 

Mount sailing boats and life boats on a large piece of 
paper (about 18” x 24” will allow for a nice border). Be bh Fi é BOA 7. Ss 
sure to leave the tops of the larger boats open in order to w — 
insert sailors. \ Cc me 

Cut slits in the lower part of the sea for the sailors who to Aad aa “a 
fall overboard and must call for help—that is fall below 
70%. The sailors of those whose grades are not 100% must ( 10 te 80 “— (~pre”*) 
go in the boats marked with their grades. Sailors having 
100% may remain in the sturdy vessels. 

This can be worked out nicely as a stand-up poster H. Fi LP! w 
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and is good for any drill subject. 
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PILGRIM CUTOUTS 


Figures of Pilgrim men and women. like the ones shown on 
this page, can be used to make very pretty cutouts. The finished 
cutouts are fine for place cards, border decorations, and many 
other things. 


Mount figures like these on pieces of heavy construction 
paper. The color of paper used should be such that it will be 
possible to color successfully on the background. 


Color the figures with crayons or water colors. Sketch back- 
grounds on the construction paper. These backgrounds may 
show the forest, the ocean with the Mayflower in the distance, 
log cabins, Indians, etc. 


Cut around the edge of the backgrounds and attach a card- 
board easel to the middle of the back of the cutout as shown in 
the picture. 


Other figures besides these Pilgrims may be used to make 
attractive cutouts—turkeys, Indians, modern boys and girls eat- 
ing Thanksgiving dinners, etc. 














- SAFETY IS OUR DEFENSE - 


Today teachers are faced with more 
and more difficult problems to solve. 
One of these, probably the most impor- 
tant, is the problem of teaching our 
future citizens to guard against dangers 
that can be avoided. 


Children in the upper grades are just 
beginning to be independent. No longer 
are they compelled to go places with 
adults and, consequently, they take 
many chances that sometimes result in 
months in the hospitals for some; death 
for others. 


Since this fact is known, each school, 
no matter how small, should plan a 
correlated program. It is a difficult task 
to instill a desire to protect one’s self 
when children have reached the age 
of seventh graders; therefore, the pri- 
mary teachers must instill correct atti- 
tudes at the very beginning. They must 
start early to train the children to want 
to protect themselves, and perhaps this 
indifferent attitude will not appear when 
children have reached the junior-high- 
school age. 

The following outline can be fol- 
lowed by the kindergarten, first, second, 
and third grades. It will work in nicely 
with social studies, nature study, health, 
science, language, games, art, handwork, 
and traffic. 


IN THE HOMES 
Care with electrical appliances 
Keeping away from boiling water 
Keeping screens lacked 
Keeping away from cleaning fluids 
Sleeping with windows open for health 
—also for safety in case of escaping 
gas 
Dressing warmly in cold weather 
Wearing raincoats and rubbers in wet 
weather 
Crossing at the corners when sent on 
errands 


ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL 

Start early enough so that it will not 
be necessary to run and perhaps for- 
get to be careful 

Watching while walking 

Leaving pets at home 

Not walking across people’s yards 

Not stopping to bother workmen at 
work along the way 

Not hitching rides or accepting rides 
from strangers 

Not accepting candy or other delicacies 
from strangers 

Not petting strange animals 

Watching doorways and alleys—cars 

may be backing out 
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At Home! 
At School! 
On The Streets! 


by 
HAZEL MORROW DAWSON 











AT SCHOOL 
Using apparatus on the playground and 
in the gym correctly 
Using drinking fountains correctly 
Going up and down stairways correctly 
Behaving properly during fire drills 
Caring for pets and plants properly 
ON THE STREETS AND AFTER 
SCHOOL HOURS 
(CITIZENSHIP HABITS) 
Helping younger children and old 
people 
Being kind to animals 
Obeying safety rules 
Obeying signs—“Do Not Touch,” “Dan- 
ger. High Voltage Wires,” etc. 
Keeping away from hanging wires 
Being polite in buses and street cars 
Keeping off high fences and away from 
deep holes 

These suggestions may be applied, 
as stated before, to the various sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Show that shelter, food, clothing, and 
habits are essential in the defense of 
our nation. Take a few trips and learn 
by seeing. 

Visit a dairy. Find out how the cows, 
barns, and milk are taken care of so 
that dairy products will be pure and 
safe for one to eat and drink. Learn how 
milk is transported and the care that 
is used. What kinds of safety equipment 
are used? 

Visit a city market. Learn about the 
handling and refrigeration of foods. 
What safety devices are used in loading 
and unloading produce? 

Visit a post office. What care is 
needed in the handling of packages and 
mail? 

Visit an airport. Read the warning 
signs at the gates and on the landing 
fields. Find out why pilots are trained 
so thoroughly. Find out why they 
must be so careful to obey signals. 

Visit a police station or have a police- 
man give a safety talk. Learn a police- 
man’s duties. 


Visit a fire station. Learn the duties 


of a fireman. Learn why the fireman 
must have helmet, an ax or a hatchet, 
rubber boots, gas mask, and a rubber 
coat. Learn how the trucks are equip- 
ped with sirens, bells, searchlights, lad- 
ders, oxygen tanks, hose, nets, fire ex- 
tinguishers, and pulmotors. Learn what 
pedestrians and motorists should do 
when they hear a siren. 

All the modern ways of travel can 
be studied. Learn about motor cars, 
streamlined trains, street cars, buses, 
airplanes, ships, and boats. Learn the 
safety precautions to be used with these 
means of travel: safety in boarding and 
alighting; sitting in a seat (not stand- 
ing); keeping hands inside vehicle; 
keeping quiet; politeness and consider- 
ation for others; the faster one travels, 
the more careful he must be. 

Teach special care in observance of 
special holidays, such as: Halloween, 
Christmas, Fourth of July, ete. 

NATURE STUDY 

Animals and plants teach many les- 
sons in safety. Learn how animals pro- 
tect themselves. Dogs, cats, squirrels, 
bears, skunks, porcupines, elephants. 
giraffes, deer, snails, frogs, bees, birds, 
spiders, foxes, turtles, beetles, and many 
others have interesting ways of protect- 
ing themselves. Learn the proper care 
of pets. 

Plants have their means of protec- 
tion, too. Trees lose their leaves in 
winter; the sap goes into the roots. 
The cactus, rose, and thistle have thorns. 
Buds are well-protected. Some plants 
are poisonous. Stay away from plants 
with which you are unfamiliar. 

HEALTH 

Teach children the rudiments of 
health education. Children should learn 
to get plenty of fresh air, to wear 
proper clothing. to cover their mouths 
when coughing, to carry a clean hand- 
kerchief, to keep pencils and sharp in- 
struments away from their mouths. 
never to take unnecessary chanves. to 
work for the good of fellow workers at 
all times. 

ART AND HANDCRAFT 

Make signs and posters, floor maps. 
vehicles used in transportation. 

Plays may be written and produced: 
the children can plan scenery and 
costumes. 

LANGUAGE 

Stories may be written. Notices may 
be printed and placed on_ bulletin 
boards. A question box may be placed 
in the hall and questions on safety 
placed in the boxes. Questions may be 
discussed at a safety meeting. 
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This song may be used as an indoor game. 


The children form a circle with one child in the center. He 
is the “turkey.” The children skip around the turkey singing 
the song. When they reach the line, “We'll have to catch the 
turkey.” they stand still and, with fingers to lips say. “Sh-h, 
sh-h. sh-h.” Then they tip-toe up to the turkey and “grab him 
quick as that.” touching him with one hand and snapping 
their fingers with the other. 

The child ti their skipping and singing until they 
say, “Could be right here today.” They stand still with hands 
behind their backs and give a loud sigh. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


THE COMMUNITY TREE 
(A Fall Project) 

In response to the favorable com- 
ments on the “Spring” article appearing 
in Junior Arts and Activities earlier in 
1941, the following unit is offered for 
teachers seeking suggestions for in- 
formal projects. As in the “Spring” 
article, this unit is to be carried out by 
the children in their leisure time; it is 
not necessarily a formal class project. 
It will also be necessary to adjust the 
project to the particular ability of the 
children using it. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since the trees of most communities 
are almost stripped of their leaves by 
early November, the project is most 
timely. A large tree is to be made in 
the classroom and collections of all 
types of leaves from the community 
trees placed upon it. The procedure 
will be given later. 

It will also be necessary to make a 
“class record book.” The actual leaves 
are mounted herein, descriptions added, 
etc. 

The project can be made very elabo- 
rate if desired. Added suggestions will 
follow. 


SETTING THE STAGE 

Comments will lead to a situation 
wherein children bring colored leaves 
into the classroom. When the proper 
interest has been indicated, the sug- 
gestion of a “community tree” is skill- 
fully advanced by the teacher. The 
class is assembled at the windows and 
the different trees and leaves observed. 
In the lower grades stress should be 
placed upon the colors of the different 
leaves. Children on the upper level 
are capable of naming many of the trees. 


THE TREE 
A large tree should be drawn, Fig. 
(1), or carried out in suitable mediums. 
These can be: 
(1) painted with poster paint on 
wrapping paper, 
(2) drawn on muslin with crayons, 
(3) stitched on muslin or burlap with 
yarns or colored strings. 


THE RECORD BOOK 
A large booklet should be made. 
After discussing the contents of the 
proposed book, its construction is con- 
Although many plans can be 


sidered. 
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followed, a simple method is illustrated 
in Fig. (2). The inserted pages should 
be at least 12” x 18”, and the covers 
should overlap to protect the pages. 
Fig. (2-a) shows the front cover cut in 
two pieces. The back is one piece. 
Binding tape is pasted over the two 
pieces, Fig. (2-b), acting as a hinge. 
Sufficient paper (preferably manila) is 
inserted in the book. Holes are now 
punched. If the book is thick, several 
operations will be necessary, punching 
a few sheets at a time. Finally, the 
book is fastened by lacing it with rope, 


raffia, yarn, string, or similar materials, 
Fig. (2-c). 


GUIDES 
The teacher should assemble as many 
nature guides as are available so that 
technical information can be cbtained. 


PROCEDURES 
Certain plans must be set forth by the 
group, and these should be listed on the 
blackboard. For example: 

1. Any member is eligible to bring in 
various types of leaves. 

2. In order to give all an equal op- 
portunity, each child should be 
limited to one or two leaves per day. 

3. No duplicates are to be added to the 


tree. Therefore, child must: 
(1) check the tree for duplica- 
tion, and 
(2) check the record for duplica- 
tion. 
APPLICATION 


Once the child is certain that there are 
no duplications, the leaf is to be added 
to the tree, Fig. (3). The method has 
been previously determined. Such 
methods will include: 

(1) tracing around leaf directly in 

position, 

(2) drawing leaf in position free- 

hand. 

As the general relation of the tree 
and leaves must be considered at all 
times, it will be necessary to enlarge 
or to reduce different leaves at times. 


RECORD BOOK 

The procedure does not stop at mere- 
ly putting the leaf in place. The child 
should: 

(1) press the original leaf, 

(2) insert it in the record book, 

(3) fasten in place, 

(4) look up name and other informa- 

tion on the leaf, 


(5) write a story listing the informa- 

tion, and paste on opposite page. 

This ties the unit together and cor- 

relates such subjects as nature study, 
reading, writing, and art. 


CONTESTS 
Competitive contests can be arranged 
by dividing the group into two or more 
sections. Points should be awarded for 
each leaf brought, etc. 


VARIATIONS 

1. Imaginary trees and leaves can be 
created after studying the naturalistic 
forms for their geometric shapes, 
Fig. (4). 

2. Plaster of Paris impressions can be 
made by pouring plaster in pie tins, 
then placing the leaf in the semi- 
moist mixture, allowing an impres- 
sion to form before removing the 
leaf. After the leaf is removed, the 
plaster discs can be painted. 

3. Leaves make excellent units of “re- 
peat” for “all-over” patterns. The 
leaves should be held in place with 
washers or some other weighted ob- 
jects, and paint sprayed around the 
leaf, thereby forming a pattern. This 
procedure is repeated. 

4. Advanced groups will enjoy plotting 
a section of the community and 
drawing up a map “to scale.” Leaves 
are pressed and pasted into place to 
indicate the location of their 
“source” in the community, Fig. (5). 
In advanced groups the leaves may 
be painted. 

5. Leaf “funny” men or animals 
make an excellent project for chil- 
dren of the lower grades, Fig. (6). 
Using the leaf as a pattern, the child 
traces the contour. Heads, arms, 
etc., are added. These can also be 
made from cut or torn papers. 


PRINTED COURSE OF STUDY 
AVAILABLE 

Teachers interested in obtaining a 
new course of study in art covering the 
work for grades one to six inclusive can 
obtain the new PRINTED EDITION, 
compiled by Mr. Rice, at cost by send- 
ing 50c in stamps to Mr. Z. M. Walter, 
Wyoming Schools, Wyoming, Ohio. In- 
cluded in this course of study are sug- 
gestions for units for each grade, in- 
cluding correlated projects. 

Next month—An Egyptian Art Unit. 
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THE STORY OF 


The study of salt is more than a mere 
science unit. It correlates so beautifully 
with social studies and the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum that it is truly 
an “all around” unit. We have sug- 
gested two projects which add art to the 
list of correlated subjects. 


Of all the substances which man has 
taken from the earth none, save gold 
perhaps, have proved more valuable 
and more sought after than salt. Com- 
mon, ordinary, and—in America—very 
cheap salt is one of the greatest friends 
of man and has, in consequence, a very 
fascinating history. 

In very early times, when salt was 
scarce in one section of a land, men 
Great battles 
were fought over the possession of sallt 
offered 
sacrifice to a god thought to control salt. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans honored 
their gods by offering salt as a sacrifice. 

In parts of Africa salt was once used 
for money and eating salt with another 
was, in some parts of the world. re- 
garded as a positive sign of good will. 
To turn against one with whom salt had 
been eaten was the most disreputable 
thing a man could do. 

Everyone has heard the expression 
“not worth his salt.” This has been 
handed down to us by the Romans who 


went out searching for it. 


springs. The Chinese once 


paid employees their wages, or what 
was termed “salt money”—salt being 
the expression for necessities of life. 
Since the Latin word for salt is “sal.” it 
is not strange that our own word “sal- 
ary” should be derived from the Latin 
and mean just what salt money did in 
olden times. 

Since salt is so necessary to everyone, 
it became the one thing that govern- 
ments in need of money were sure to 
tax. The United States is the only 
country which has never had a salt tax. 

But, what is salt? Where is it ob- 
tained and for what purposes is it used? 

The kind of salt we use on our tables 
really should be called sodium chloride. 
That is what chemists call it. The reason 
is that there are a great many different 
chemicals—and table salt is really a 
chemical — which are “salts.” But 


sodium chloride is so common that 
when one says “salt” he is never mis- 
understood. 

The two substances which make salt 
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JALT 


are very common. The sodium is found 
in almost every part of the world. Since 
it dissolves very easily in water, it is 
carried away by streams where it com- 
bines with chlorine to form salt. That 
is why the oceans are salty—rivers bring 
a quantity of salt with them when they 
empty into the sea; the heat of the sun 
evaporates the water and the salt is 
left. Lakes which have no outlets to 
the sea are always salty, also. 

Of course, salt is often found in de- 
posits far away from the sea. Scientists 
say this fact can be explained like this: 
Once there were seas or lakes at those 
spots; all the water was evaporated and 
land covered the salt which remained. 

We shall talk about the uses of salt 
a little later. But, we know salt is very 
important and we want to know how 
we get the salt we use every day. First 
of all there are the beds of rock salt— 
salt which may be mined in much the 
same way as iron or coal. Two ex- 
amples of such deposits are those in 
Poland near the very famous city of 
Cracow and those in the United States 
in Louisiana where there is an island 
of almost pure salt. 

Sometimes there are beds of salt 
which are not easily mined. In such 
cases men drill holes, force water down 
into the salt beds, and then pump up 
the salty water which is called brine. 
This is evaporated—the water is taken 
off—and the salt is left. Because salt 
so easily dissolves even in damp air. 
starch or some other like substance is 
mixed with it so that it will pour easily. 
Most of the salt which we use in the 
United States is obtained by the brine 
process. 

The oceans and salt lakes have been 
made to yield their salt to man. Some- 
times the ocean at high tide is a.lowed 
to flood lowlands and then prevented 
by gates from receding. The sun dries 
the area until the salt is left: Then it is 
gathered and processed. 

If the salt is not pure 





and many 
times it is not—it is necessary to re- 
move the substances which prevent it 
from being so. After that is done the 
salt is ready to be shipped to various 
parts of the country. 

Salt is used for a great many pur- 
poses. It is essential for health. It is 
necessary in industry. It is used as a 
medicine. Everyone knows. too. that 
without salt many foods taste very flat 





and unappetizing. 

It has been discovered that if one 
does not have a sufficient amount of salt 
in his diet, wounds will not heal and he 
has no resistance to disease. Doctors tell 
us that during hot weather we must use 
more salt than during cold seasons be- 
cause our bodies need more salt at that 
time. 

Salt is needed to preserve foods. Fish, 
meat, and vegetables are kept usable by 
means of salt. Thus they may be stored 
away for future use or transported great 
distances to people who could not other- 
wise obtain such foods. 

Manufacturers of various products 
find that salt helps them purify thei) 
products. This is especially true in the 
refining of various metals including 
gold and silver. 

Soap manufacturers really use salt in 
making better soap. Ice cream is made 
with the help of salt which acts as a 
refrigerant — it helps lower the tem- 
perature thus aiding the freezing process 
and it keeps ice cream from melting. 
(Of course, since the coming of me- 
chanical refrigeration, this use may de- 
crease in importance. ) 

You have often seen people scattering 
salt over icy pavements and sidewalks 
in the wintertime. This is done so that 
the ice will be removed thus lessening 
danger of accident. Since salt is used 
to help freezing we wonder how this 
can be done. The reason is that salt 
freezes at much lower temperatures 
than water and, therefore, although the 
temperature remains the same. the salty 
water does not freeze. However, it is 
not a good plan to scatter salt on all 
types of concrete sidewalks since the 
salt eats the concrete. But railroad men 
use it to remove ice and snow from rail- 
road tracks. 

The farmer finds salt a valuable aid in 
producing the food which we eat. He 
feeds it to his cattle to keep them healthy 
and strong. You have all seen the bricks 
of salt placed in pastures for cows to 
lick. He mixes it with the green corn- 
stalks which he stores in his silo to feed 
the cattle during the winter. Salt helps 
plants get the benefit from other foods 
in the soil. 

Salt can be used for medicinal pur- 
poses. Dentists have discovered that 
it is good for brushing teeth especially 
when combined with other substances. 

In the United States we are par- 
ticularly fortunate because we have very 
abundant sources of salt which may be 
obtained very inexpensively. Chief 
producers of salt in the United States 
are Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, New York. 
Louisiana, and Texas. Canada also has 
important sources of salt. 
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A notebook of the study of salt should 
include pictures of the different means 
by which we obtain salt. The pictures at 
the top of the page show men raking salt 
which has been obtained from the ocean, 
a salt mine. and a brine well. Combine 
illustrations such as these with stories 
which describe them and place all ina 
notebook. Individual posters with the 
illustration and the story will make good 
exhibits during the salt unit. 


The other pictures on this page describe 
the processes which are used to make 
the crude salt fit for us to use in our food 
and for other purposes. 


When studying the subject of how we 
obtain salt, its uses, and the history of 
salt, boys and girls will think of more and 
better ways to use these pictures. Dio- 
ramas, friezes, murals, posters, etc., are 
additional suggestions. 
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A teacher who wishes to organize a 
speech choir in her class will find sev- 
eral factors in her favor: (1) Normal 
children use their speaking voices quite 
correctly. (2) Speaking is a normal 
means of expression. (3) Most groups 
have had some speaking experience eith- 
er in reciting poems or giving the Flag 
Salute. (4) The changed voices of older 
boys may be an asset rather than a 
handicap. (5) Choral speaking gives 
the less talented children a chance to 
develop poise and skill in 
performance. 

Because of its very familiarity, the 
teacher may encounter several problems 
discussed below. 

(1) Many children have poor 
speech habits which must be corrected 
before the group can perform. satis- 
factorily. 

The various sections of our country 
display peculiarities of speech which 
must be considered. Idioms or slang 
expressions may be ignored, because the 
standard literature used in choric 
speech does not contain such phrases. 
The variations in pronunciation of 
standard English cannot be overlooked 
in a group composed of children from 
various sections. In the Middle West, 
for example, the pronunciation of town 
differs from that typical of the South- 
west. Through a choric speech class a 


public 


teacher will have a means of explaining 
and of minimizing these differences. 

It is unwise and tactless to attempt 
to change the speech habits of a com- 


munity. By calling attention to radio 
speakers, the teacher can acquaint the 
children with the general English in 
vogue. After such listening the class 
may be encouraged to imitate radio Eng- 
lish in speech class. 

(2) Because group speaking is fa- 
miliar, children who have not heard a 
choric speech performance may not con- 
sider the activity worth while. In that 
case, the teacher’s own enthusiasm will 
sive the class its cue. Furthermore, the 
selection of material that is attractive 
will do much to arouse enthusiasm. 

(3) The material should possess a 
wide appeal. By its very form and 
cadence, poetry seems best adapted to 
choric speaking. While unrhymed verse 
may be used with junior-high students, 
they and all younger children enjoy 
rhymed verse because of its 
appeal. 

The interests of the group should 
determine, to a large extent, the con- 
tent of the poems. However, one pur- 
pose of such concentrated attention 
upon a selection is to develop an appre- 
ciation of good poetry. If the literary 
taste of the group is poor, the teacher 
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might alternate standard poems with 
light verse, used primarily for the fun 
it provides. 

These general rules will guide one 
in the selection of material: (A) For 
young children, the numbers should be 
short and contain an easily understood 
thought. The lines should be short, the 
mood bright, and the words—as a whole 
—familiar. Humor in the thought, in 
the wording, or in some sound effect is 
desirable. Highly imaginative poems 
also appeal to little people. 

(B) For older children. poems of 
adventure, patriotism, and achievement 
are desirable. Some groups especially 
like verse whose cadence and rhythm 
are pronounced. They also enjoy sound 
effects of various kinds. which they can 
imitate. If the course of study lists a 
number of elevated poems for these stu- 
dents, intersperse indicated 
previously. 


them as 


(4) The group may weary of a num- 
ber before it is performed to the 
teacher’s satisfaction. To avoid this, 
study simultaneously two or three num- 
bers, preferably of different types which 
are at different stages of preparation. 
Begin the class period with a number, 
possibly serious, which the group is 
“polishing up.” Next, work on the num- 
ber that needs most intensive study at 
this time. Finish with a familiar light 
or stirring number or with a unison 
reading of a new number of that type. 

The manner in which choric speech 
is introduced will largely determine its 
future status in the minds of the class. 
Furthermore, it simplifies future class 
procedure, since children form habits 
easily, if a routine is established at once. 
With young children, the following 
approach has proved successful. 

(1) The teacher reads the poem to 
the class as she wishes them to do it. 

(2) The group as a whole read the 
poem in unison and discuss it. 

(3) If there are sound effects, the 
teacher might again demonstrate them, 


then call for sectional and possibly in- 
dividual tryouts on this specific part 
of the poem. The section or individual 
most imitative is assigned the special 
effects, temporarily. 

(4) The group repeat the poem, 
with the interpolation of the special 
effects by the persons assigned to them. 

On later days the class may be 
divided. If there are no over-age boys 
in the class, there may be little differ- 
ence in voice quality. Then. the room 
may be divided into rows or sides, so 
that each section speaks alone at times 
and the groups unite for climactic 
effects. If there are older boys present, 
this is their opportunity to be proud of 
their uniqueness. By tactful encourage- 
ment, the teacher may single them out 
for solo or group lines when the poem 
calls for it. Make certain that the boys 
realize they are being chosen because 
of their different voices; they have some- 
thing to contribute to the group. 

(5) Keep the time spent on each 
number rather short, and the class 
period about twenty minutes. The at- 
tention span of young children is so 
brief that they will accomplish more 
in a tri-weekly period of twenty minutes 
than a weekly period of an hour. 

With upper-elementary and junior- 
high groups. this plan has proved suc- 
cessful : 

(1) The group read the selection 
silently. 

(2) The class read the number in un- 
ison with the teacher, who sets the pace. 

(3) The class discuss the general 
meaning of the poem and its underlying 
mood. 

(4) If the first reading was poor, 
the class may need to reread the poem 
in unison. 

(5) The class discuss the meaning 
of each stanza and note contrasting 
effects. 

(6) With the teacher’s guidance, the 
class decide which lines or stanzas are 
suited to lighter and which to heavier 
voices. (These terms are better than 
girls’ and boys’ voices because in the 
intermediate grades some girls have 
comparatively heavy voices while some 
boys have light ones.) 

(7) The class mark on their copies 
which lines or stanzas are to be spoken 
by L. V. (light voices) and which by 
H.V. (heavy voices). 

(8) If the group paused at non- 
punctuated places, attention should be 
called to it before any habits of phras- 
ing are formed. 

(9) The group read the poem as 
marked. Any changes in voice group- 
ing should be made at this time. If 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Little children are more easily taught 
to read if the lesson is superimposed on 
real situations founded on the child’s 
own short acquaintance with life. Lan- 
guage work can contribute to reading ma- 
terial in blackboard stories which grow 
under the children’s dictation, and a 
motive is given for reading through this 
personal relation to the lesson. First- 
grade children with the teacher’s help 
can give simple accounts of an excur- 
sion or experience which, when seen in 
writing or print, creates a feeling of ac- 
complishment which tinges future effort 
with suggestions of success. For the 
motor type of child, reading should be 
made a basis for activity where he reads 
to dramatize or illustrate. 

In a patchwork story, the child learns 
(1) from his own individual doing and 
(2) through conversation from the do- 
ings of the group of which he is a mem- 
ber. Reading is a thought process and 
in this way the very young child is 
trained in thought-getting through his 
own self-made reading material. The 
appeal is heightened by _ illustration 
which creates fresh interest and meets 
the needs of the various types of pupils 
in the class. The sentences, if copied 
from the teacher’s writing on the black- 
board, can be the basis of the writing 
lesson. Another day the story can be 
printed by the use of a large price mark- 
er, on a reading chart where printed 
words are recognized as part of the 
known story and the whole worked out 
in phrases and sentences. The peep 
show idea gives the child something to 
take home to show io his father and 
mother. 

After an excursion to a farm, instead 
of making a booklet to record the day’s 
adventures and experiences, as sentences 
are constructed through conversation, let 
peep show slides add the charm of mys- 
tery which any dramatic activity en- 
genders. In the February 1939 issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities there is an 
article on stick printing and this mode 
of expression will be found an easier 
way of illustration than the usual paper 
cutting. Each child brings an empty 
box, those which contained breakfast 
foods are suitable, and makes slides 4 
inch narrower than the end of the box 
pasting heavy paper together in strips 
as long as the illustrations of the story 
will require. 

Procedure with the reading material: 
Through conversation, make the general 
plan of the story, dividing it into the 
thought wholes. Write the words when, 
what, where, and who on the blackboard 
as a. guide, weaving the story about 
them. When did the story take place? 
Was the time definite—yesterday, today, 
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in the spring, in the fall? Was the time 
indefinite—once upon a time, long ago, 
one day? What will the story be about? 
There needs to be a central thought and 
a natural sequence in the sentences 
made. Where did the story happen? 
Who acted parts in the story? Associate 
the thought in a sentence with some 
character. 
likely to be developed: 


Yesterday was Monday. 

We went to a farm. 

The farm was near our school. 

The farmer showed us his barn. 

We saw the horses. 

We saw the cows. 

The cows give us milk. 

The farmer gave us some fresh milk 
to drink. 

There were chickens on the farm. 

The chickens give us eggs. 

(The story may continue along these 
lines. ) 


While absorbed in the mechanics of 
creating, the children unconsciously gain 
skill in the mechanics of reading. When 
the story is complete, the thoughts are 
interpreted by drawing. 


Procedure with the making of a peep 
show: Put three pieces of blotter, cut 
to the proper size, in each of three 
fruit-jar lids. Pour enough water color 
on each of the blotters to saturate them. 
(No excess color should remain in a 
liquid form above the blotters.) Red, 
blue, and yellow are good colors to use. 
The clean end of a burned match, a 


Such sentences as these are: 


sucker stick, and a unsharpened pencil 
may be used to make the pictures. 

The teacher asks how the pictures can 
show the time of the story. She writes, 
“The ground was brown.” “What sea- 
son of the year does this show?” is her 
next question. If the children agree that 
brown, dry ground indicates the fall sea- 
son, they begin to make their back- 
ground with this fact. 

It should be noted that the back- 
ground — earth and sky — should be 
made with crayons. The objects are 
stippled with the stick-printing method. 

The teacher’s next question is, “Was 
it a bright day or was it cloudy?” Then 
she writes, “There were many clouds in 
the sky.” The children make the sky 
gray with their crayons. 

“What did we see when we first came 
to the farm?” The children reply that 
it was the barn. Therefore, they take 
their sticks and press them firmly onto 
the red blotter and began to stipple the 
outline of the barn. 


“What did we see near the farmer’s 
barn?” The children reply that they 
saw chickens. They make the chickens’ 
bodies by using the match end for the 
heads, the pencil for the body proper 
(yellow is a good color for this), and, 
with a pencil point, make the eyes, beak, 
legs, and feet. 

The children will want to tell about 
the other things they saw. For example, 
at this season of the year they might 
have seen squirrels gathering nuts. The 
teacher will write on the blackboard, 
“We saw a squirrel in a tree. He came 
down and looked at us.” The children 
then make the squirrel red with the end 
of the pencil, the head can be made with 
the match end. The tail, nose and ears 
should be drawn with a sharpened 
pencil. The side of the match will make 
the trunk of the tree. Press one side on 
the yellow and make a straight yellow 
trunk. Press another side on the blue 
blotter, and color directly over the yel- 
low trunk. Press the match on red and 
color the trunk a third time. These three 
colors will make a brown trunk. The 
red or yellow leaves may be made by 
pressing the match end on the color 
paint desired and touching the paper 
more or less lightly. 

“We saw some of the fruit that the 
farmer grew on his farm.” Here is a 
place to paint red apples, blue grapes, 
yellow pears. Yellow and red make 
orange for pumpkins. 

Remember that the children should 
make an attempt to keep the relative 
sizes of objects seem accurate. The 
chickens and the squirrel should be 
smaller than the barn and the tree. 
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PEEP SHOW 


Use a breakfast-food box for this peep show. Mark a 
dotted line 1” from each side of the flap. Cut on this line 
with a sharp knife. Cut all but 1" from the two little flaps. 
Then bring the large flap over to close the box (leave the 
small flaps on the outside). Sew the big flap to the box or 
paste a piece of paper over the edge. Cut a small peep 
hole in the opposite end of the box. Make a strip with the 
pictures ‘4 narrower than the end of the box. Slip the 
pointed end through the slits. 

























































































PENCIL 
FOR STIPPLING 


Stick painting for the peep-show slides may be done by prepar- 
ing jar covers with blotters cut the size of the covers. Pour liquid 
water colors or poster -paints onto the blotters. Be sure not to pour 
more than enough to make the blotters very wet. Then. using the 

ed match and the end of an unsharpened 


clean end of a burn 
pencil, make the scenes for the peep-show. Small dots are made 


with the end of the match; larger ones, with the end of the pencil: 
wide lines and filled-in areas. with the side of the pencil. 


A stippled effect can substitute for a completely filled-in area 


MATCH OR 








on such things as barns, the bodies of animals, etc. 
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THE FARMER HAS A COW. 


Draw a red line under farmer. 
Draw a yellow circle around cow. 
Color the cow black. 

Color the tree trunk brown. 

Color the leaves red. 


THE SQUIRREL CAME FROM THE TREE. 


Draw a black circle around tree. 
Draw a blue line under came. 
Draw a green square around squirrel. 


Color the squirrel red. 





/ =) v > 
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WE SAW SOME CHICKENS PLAYING IN 
THE YARD. 


What did we see? Draw a red circle 
around the word that tells. 
Draw a line under the word yard. 
Draw a blue square around the word playing. 
Color the chickens yellow. 
36 
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THE FARMER HAS A BIG BARN. 


What color is the barn? Draw a line 

of that color under the word barn. 
Draw a black circle around the word big. 
Color the barn red. 
Color the roof of the barn brown. 




































































THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS 


TURKEY CART 


by 
IONE BENESH 
MONTICELLO. IOWA 

Here are directions for making a turkey cart which may be used in 
various ways during the Thanksgiving holiday season. 

Make two carts using the pattern shown on this page. Make 
two turkeys in a similar manner. Both carts and turkeys should be cut 
from heavy construction paper. Cut the vegetables from construction 
paper and paste them between the carts. Vegetables and fruits may be 
sketched then colored with water colors or crayons, if so desired. 

The tongues of the carts are placed between the turkeys and the 
end of each tongue should be inserted in the slit made in the turkeys’ 
wings in such a way that the tip of the tongue shows beyond the wing. 
Paste the two turkeys and carts together. The finished project should 
resemble the illustration shown below. 











The group represented the schools, 
churches, and the organizations inter- 
ested in civic welfare. 

“Now. Milton, you tell us what you 
saw when you were traveling. High- 
school boys have pretty good sense so I 
guess you know what you are talking 
about. Better come up front so every- 
body can hear.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman,” said 
Milton as he went to the desk in the 
He told about 
the Peace Garden on the North Dakota- 
Canada line. The large marker on the 
line is joined by two gardens of the 
same size. These gardens—one in each 
country —were planned and paid for by 
the Junior Red Cross. 

He also told the meeting about the 
work being done in local councils. 

“All councils are in schools and one 
of the faculty members is the leader. 
The Red Cross fund does so much to 
help people in the distressed parts of 
other countries.” 

“Just-what does the Junior Red Cross 
do for our own communities?” asked 
one of the women. 

“Oh, they do a great deal. In fact, my 
friend said that every department in the 
school from kindergarten to senior high 
school takes part in the program.” 

“Well, I've been thinking that we're 
slowing up in this county or we’d have 
a regular Red Cross before now. How 
do you go about getting this thing 
started, Milton?” 

“You send for a representative that 
travels around for the Red Cross. In- 
asmuch as we don’t know where our 
division headquarters are, I guess we 
had better send to Washington. The 
kids in school all want to do it.” 

“Mr. Chairman, | vote that you write 
to headquarters of the Red Cross and 
ask somebody to come here and get us 
started.” 

“Everybody in favor vote ‘aye.’ Well, 
how guess we all want it all right. 
\nd, Milton, maybe you might help me 
a little bit with that letter.” 


“Yes, I'd be glad to do 
that.” 


high-school class room. 


indeed. sir. 


~Mecting’s over.” 


Another meeting is in progress. Many 
more people are there. The same chair- 
man is speaking. 

“Well, now. we'll hear from this Mr. 
A. R. Cross who’s come from the dis- 
trict office to help us.” 

And the Red Cross field representative 
hegan the story that held his audience, 
old and young alike. for the rest of the 
evening. 

First, he told them how easy it is to 
set up a chapter and a Junior group. 
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how many Junior groups there are and 
what many are doing. He told them 
how to organize in the school—grades 
and high school—and select one of the 
teachers to head the group. Some peo- 
ple were surprised to know that the 
Juniors have been in 
1917. 

The children and young people make 
articles for countries at war where the 
families and wounded in hospitals are 
in great need. They also supply other 
help from the Junior fund. 

“Oh, yes, there is much work done in 
this country and many things can be 
done for your own community.” 

The representative told of the work of 
the Juniors in art class — cards and 
other things for hospitals and home. 
Cooking classes make jam and jellies. 
Health and safety are chapter interests. 
The members become prepared to aid in 
sudden disasters. Many articles not 
needed here can be sent elsewhere. Every 
division in the school can have a chance 
to do some of the work. 

The Junior fund is also used in this 
country. The money enabled a library 
in Matanuska Valley in Alaska to be 
erected and bought Braille books for 
blind children. 

“Yes.” continued Mr. Cross, “many 
of the older Juniors learn to make stories 
in Braille.” 

The Junior Red Cross, through the In- 


ternational School Correspondence, ex- 


existence since 





Who are the youth, 
With heart and hand, 
Throughout the land. 
Spread far the truth 
Of friendship’s aid 
When there is loss? 
They are the JUNIORS 
In RED CROSS! 











changes letters with children and groups 
all over the world. Mr. Cross told the 
meeting of letters that had come from 
other countries to America and letters 
sent to foreign lands by our Juniors. 

When one of the women asked about 
planning a program that would help in 
their own town and county, Mr. Cross 
told them to study their town and 
county, to list all the needs and all the 
things that would be helpful. They 
should then begin a list of work the 
chapter (of course, there would soon 
be one) and Juniors could do to fill 
the needs. Right away the people as- 
sembled began thinking of things to do. 

“Well now, Milton, you started this 
thing. Suppose you speak for the young 
people.” 

Milton and the other boys and girls 
had talked it over. They were anxious 
to be helped by learning first aid and 
other health and safety courses. Also, 
they, as much as their elders, wanted to 
do things that were needed. 

“We certainly are going to get per- 
mission from the chairman of the meet- 
ing to clear away the hay fever menace 
(weeds) and make several much needed 
playgrounds in the town and out at the 
orphanage. Even the kindergarteners 
would make holiday cards for the old 
people in the county home. We are 
going to make peep boxes and card- 
board marionettes for children in hos- 
pitals and for those who can’t walk.” 

The Juniors would work with the 
other clubs in town and with the 4-H in 
the country. Each would do the sort of 
thing the organization was set up to do. 

“We can’t think of anything that 
would give us as much opportunity to 
be real junior citizens,” said Milton. 

“Young man,” somebody’s grand- 
father asked Mr. Cross, “how old is the 
Red Cross anyway?” 

“It was organized in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 77 years ago, August 22.” 

“You don’t say. Well, well, the Red 
Cross and me being the same age, I say 
we ought to get together pretty soon.” 

Everyone laughed and applauded and 
decided that a chapter and a Junior 
Council could-not be started too soon 
for their town. 


Study references: Pamphlets which 
can be secured from the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C.; the settle- 
ment in Matanuska, Alaska. 

Auditorium programs: A Red Cross 
ceremony; a history of what your county 
has done. 

Read reports of the Junior Fund. 

If you want to know in what division 
you belong, write to Community Serv- 
ice. Junior Arts and Activities. 
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ERICAN - JUNIOR « RED + CROSS 


HE JUNIOR RED CROSS SONG 
To be sung to the tune of "My Bonnie Lies Over The Ocean”) 
jur friendship lies over the mountains, 
jur friendship lies over the sea, 
jur friendship lies next to our own homes, 

ral friendship between you and me. 


(Chorus) 


We greet you. We greet you. 
And thank you for help sent from you to me. s+ aunce axarame 
For our friends are JUNIORS eal 

ln RED CROSS from se-ea to sea. 
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WRITE YOUR GREETINGS 
S/GN YOUR NAME 2 


JSUN/IOR RED CROSS MEMBER 
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American Education Week, November 9-15. 
National Book Week, November 2-8. 

The American Red Cross Roll Call, November 11-30. 
3—James K. Polk, president of U. S., born on this day 


November 
, November 


November 


November 


November 
November 


=, November 
% November 


November 


in 1795. 


Warren G. Harding, president of U. S., born, 1865. 
6—John C. Fremont's expedition arrived at Fort Van- 


couver, 1843. 
Paderewski, pianist, born, 1860. 


7—Battle of Tippecanoe, Indiana, 1811. The Indians 


under Tecumseh defeated General W. H. Harri- 


son's troops. 
Marie Curie, scientist, born, 1867. 






and England was signed in 1782. 


Samuel L. Clemens, “Mark Twain,” novelist, born, 


1835. 


16—Oklahoma admitted to the Union in 1907. 
17—Oglethorpe’s colonists set sail for Georgia in 1732. 
“ 19—James A. Garfield. president, born in 1831. 
~~ November 23—Franklin Pierce, president, born, 1804. 

*¢; November 24—Zachary Taylor, president, born, 1784. 
November 27—Thanksgiving Day. 

30—A first treaty of peace between the United States 


8—Montana was admitted to the Union in 1889. 
November 10—Joaquin Miller, poet, born, 1841. 
November 11—Armistice Day. 

—  ? Louis Stevenson, poet and novelist, born in 
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Classes preparing to embark upon a 
unit on clothing will, no doubt, be look- 
ing for visual aids for this study. “Hi, 
Slouch” is the name of a motion picture 
which, in addition to giving the history 
of hats on a 16mm sound film, also pre- 
sents the advisability of correct dress, 
a well-groomed appearance, and better 
posture. These latter suggestions will 
be of use to teachers who, even though 
their classes are not studying clothing, 
want to present ideas about neatness 
graphically to their boys and girls. 

The film is available free to teachers, 
principals, superintendents, etc., from 
the William J. Ganz Company, 19 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


1941 is the centennial of the birth of 
a composer who, while not a native of 
the United States nor a citizen of our 
country, made his music particularly 
dear to all Americans. He is Antonin 
Dvorak, the great Czech composer. 

While in America, Dvorak spent some 
time among people of his own national- 
ity at Spillville, lowa. It was there that 
he composed his great Fifth Symphony, 
“From the New World.” Dvorak used 
themes characteristic of the Indian and 
Negro in the symphony but it remains 
the example of a Bohemian musician’s 
genius. 

There is much interesting information 
to be found about the life and works of 
Antonin Dvorak and this is a fitting time 
to bring this musician and his composi- 
tions to the attention of your classes. His 
works are charming and melodious and 
some of them have much of the folk 
music of Bohemia encased in classical 
molds. Intermediate-grade pupils are not 
too young to detect the themes in the 
symphony, “From the New World,” 
with its suggestions of Indian calls in 
the first movement and of Negro melo- 
dies in the famous “Largo.” 

Antonin Dvorak was born September 
8, 194] in a little town named Nelahoze- 
ves in Bohemia. But for his early in- 
terest in music, Dvorak would have spent 
his life in a butcher shop similar to the 
one which his father owned. However, 
young Dvorak studied in his own village 
and later went to Prague to continue his 
musical career. 

When Dvorak had reached maturity 
and was recognized throughout Europe 
as one of its greatest composers, he was 























invited to come to America as the direc- 
tor of the National Conservatory of 
Music in New York. It was during the 
years spent in New York and Spillville, 
Iowa, that Dvorak composed the Fifth 
Symphony, a violoncello concerto, and 
some chamber works. The American 
people received his music with enthus- 
iasm because they felt the thrill of its 
fresh inspiration and because they be- 
lieved that that inspiration had come 
partly from America itself. 

In addition to the Fifth Symphony, 
these compositions by Dvorak should be 
known to children as well as to adults: 
“Carneval Overture,” the Slavonic 
Dances, “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
and “Humoresque.” 


Recently R.C.A. Victor has announced 
two albums of records which, it seems 
to your reviewer, are the answer to a 
music teacher’s prayer if she has the 
job of instilling an appreciation of the 
great works of absolute music into the 
hearts of restless boys and girls of 
upper-grade and junior-high-school age. 
The albums are “The Heart of the Sym- 
phony” and “The Heart of the Piano 
Concerto.” The Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra conducts the more melodious ex- 
cerpts from “Scheherazade” by Rimsky- 
Korsakow; Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and Fifth, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished,” Brahm’s First, 
Dvorak’s “From the New World,” and 
Cesar Franck’s D Minor. “The Heart 
of the Piano Concerto” presents Bach’s, 
Mozart’s, Beethoven’s, Schumann’s, 
Grieg’s, Tchaikovsky’s, and Rachmanin- 
offs best concertos and the “Rhapsody 
in Blue” of Gershwin in condensed form. 
Sanroma is the pianist. 

Boys and girls who are accustomed to 
considering the symphony and piano 
concerto as dry and uninteresting things 
will see through these records that they 
are as alive, charming, and melodious 
as any more familiar composition. It 
is agreed that one of the best ways to 
teach music appreciation is first to show 
its melodiousness and then to develop 


an understanding of the technique in- 
volved. If children are fed a steady diet 
of the “Peer Gynt” Suite, the “Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen,” Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” etc., beautiful as they 
are, the boys and girls will never de- 
velop a mature understanding of the 
deep pathos, the ecstatic joy, and the 
majesty of the greatest music. 

(“The Heart of the Symphony,” Vic- 
tor Album No. G-15; “The Heart of the 
Piano Concerto,” Victor Album No. M- 
818.) 


This is a day of news commentators 
—of H. V. Kaltenborns, Elmer Davises, 
and Gabriel Heaters — who make the 
radios of the nation the great rivals of 
the editorial and news sections of the 
daily newspapers. The radio commenta- 
tors do more than that, they are be- 
coming “news analysts.” And behind 
each well-known voice there is a galaxy 
of lesser-known but equally important 
technicians, news gatherers, and radio 
operators stationed in all parts of the 
world. 

This seemingly rambling commentary 
is made with a purpose. The other day 
your reviewer glanced at a brochure 
which one of the broadcasting net- 
works published dramatizing the oper- 
ation of its news gathering facil- 
ities — its representatives in foreign 
capitals, its operators of listening posts 
in various sections of the country, its 
translators, its editors, and its com- 
mentators at home and abroad. It was 
a fascinating story and it gave us an 
idea. The material contained therein 
could be used most profitably as a social 
studies unit. There is sufficient material 
to keep intermediate-grade children busy 
and enthralled for many weeks. Al- 
though they may not understand the 
full import of world events, and al- 
though the horrors frequently broad- 
cast are not for them, the mechanics 
and the romance of radio broadcasting 
from nation to nation is thrilling and 
not without great educational signifi- 
cance. If teachers wish to embark on 
a unit of this type, they have but to 
supplement material at hand with in- 
formation to be obtained from the var- 
ious broadcasting companies. It will 
be well worth the time and effort in 
research to introduce a unit of this type. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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There is a good idea contained in the 
philosophy of St. John’s College (bas- 
ing its academic program upon the study 
of one hundred books)—an idea that 
might well be considered in planning 
elementary school reading programs. 
It has long been the opinion of this 
reviewer that too many of the fine 
pieces of literature for children are be- 
ing overlooked in the scramble for new, 
realistic, and pointedly “educational” 
books which are untried, many times un- 
imaginative, and frequently uninterest- 
ing to children. Not that we should con- 
demn new books, on the contrary we 
believe an increasing number of them 
are above average and will continue 
for many years to hold place in the 
affections of children. But during Book 
Week an opportunity is given to take 
stock and to see just how many of the 
classic stories and poems are being 
presented to children. 

A professor once said that the pre- 
sentation of the subject by the teacher 
is of greatest importance; given an in- 
teresting presentation the children will, 
of their own volition, investigate, study, 
and learn the subject to the teacher’s 
satisfaction and gratification. There is 
a way of presenting books so that chil- 
dren will be encouraged to read them; 
after that, the books themselves will, 
so to speak, be “on their own.” The 
readers will either like them very much 
or find them uninteresting. We are con- 
vinced that boys and girls today are not 
much different from boys and girls in 
other generations despite all the theory 
about their being realistic and wanting 
to know how machines work and being 
unimaginative. 

Drama, excitement, improbable situa- 
tions and outcomes are fascinating to 
children as the current vogue of comic 
books seems to prove. Though we de- 
plore the situation, we cannot escape the 
fact that these books give children some- 
thing which more gentile books fail to 
provide. However, a glance into the 


contents of some of the classics will re- 
veal those same elements of interest 
(plus excellent composition) which ap- 
pear to be the principal attraction of 
the comic books. 
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During Book Week—November 2 to 
8—present some of these books to the 
children: The Oz books and the stories 
of Winnie the Poo to your kindergarten 
and primary-grades children; Arabian 
Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Tanglewood 
Tales, Water Babies, Captains Coura- 
geous, Adventures of Robin Hood and 
His Merry Men, such poems as “Hia- 
watha,” the “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
and many others to the older boys and 
girls. 


Every autumn the thoughts of teach- 
ers, perhaps because courses of study 
direct them, turn toward that period of 
American history called Colonial and to 
early American life. Studies are made 
concerning the Pilgrims and the other 
early settlers and, in the intermediate 
and upper grades, the study of the 
Colonial period blends into life in 
America after the Revolutionary War. 

Anyone wanting to have accurate ma- 
terial, in a very readable form, regard- 
ing this latter period will find My Dear 
Patsy exactly suits. 

My Dear Patsy, written by Ann Weil, 
is the story of Thomas Jefferson’s daugh- 
ter Martha whom he nicknamed Patsy. 
It contains authentic data regarding the 
struggles of America to be recognized 
as an independent nation. Much of the 
locale of the story is France but that 
does not prevent the author from de- 
scribing beautifully and accurately life 
in America during that time. 

The author states that all the data 
regarding place, people, and customs are 
accurate. This is a very potent recom- 
mendation for My Dear Patsy as a sup- 
plementary reading piece in a study of 
American life. But it is more than that; 
the book has drama and excitement and 
is excellent reading. 

(Bobbs-Merrill — 315 pp. — $2.00) 

Stephen Foster, the magic name of 
American music, has been made into 
much more than a name or a musician 
or even one of the greatest voices of 
America singing. He has been por- 
trayed as a lovable boy and a great and 
romantic man. Opal Wheeler, who has 
done such good work in the field of 
making musicians understandable to 














children, has written the story of 
Stephen Foster and His Little Dog Tray. 
It contains the anecdotes of the happy 
boyhood of an American boy with music 
in his heart, a human and an unfor- 
gettable story. 

As is usual in books by Opal Wheeler, 
there are specimens of Foster melodies 
which are really a bequest to all of us. 
And, in addition, there are pages of 
Negro spirituals and other folk music 
which inspired Foster in his youth. 

The illustrations by Mary Greenwalt 
are engaging depictions of life in Amer- 
ica in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.—171 pp.—$2.00) 

It isn’t often that a volume of verse 
written especially for children is pub- 
lished. When such an event occurs, it 
really is news. When such verse is of 
better than average quality, it is big 
news. 

Such is the case with Top of the Morn- 
ing, a slim volume of enchanting (and 
we use the word in its true sense) and 
imaginative poetry which is _ inter- 
mingled with verses about everyday 
things children are sure to enjoy. 

Poems about baby ducks and mud 
pies take their places beside fanciful 
bits of verse about pirates and fairies 
and princesses. 

The real worth of these poems is not 
in their content but in their poetic feel- 
ing. In fact, adults may well read them 
and feel the magic of true poetry. 

The old gate swings 
Back and forth, and sings: 

“Come in a while—please do!” 
And I'd like to go 
But the sign says: “No 

Trespassing! This means YOU!” 

—but this little bit of Mary Jane 
Carr’s verse does not apply to the book 
which invites trespassers, young and 
old, to read and to fingerprint, and 
maybe to tear a page or two through 
long years of use. In Top of the Morn- 
ing, Mary Jane Carr has added an en- 
viable volume to her growing list of 
literary achievements which include 
Young Mac of Fort Vancouver. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company—98 pp. 

— $1.50) 
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FREE ON 


Complete, up-to-date, dependable, this 
guide to better materials for JUNIOR 
ART ACTIVITIES will prove invaluable 
to you. Send for your copy today. 
PRACTICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1315 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








GYPSY 
ART CRAFT 
MATERIALS 








GLOWING GLASS PICTURES— 
Over 100 designs 
PLASTIC ART PRODUCTS— 
Plaques and craft colors for painting 
TIE-DYE AND BATIK— 
Liquid Dyes for coloring 
FABRIC PAINTING 


. .. and other art specialties— 


GLAZE COLORS, BRUSHES, BRONZE 
POWDERS, SILVER FOILS, ETC. 


You will find many unusual and appealing 
products in our large catalog for classroom 
work or to make your own inexpensive gifts. 
Our prices are very reasonable. 


SEND TCDAY for your free copy of the 
Gypsy catalog of ART CRAFT MATERIALS 
crammed full from cover to cover with fas- 
cinating ideas and practical classroom project 
material. 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1416 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





NEW CREATIVE CRAFT 


Children can easily and inexpensively create diora- 
mas, history and nature projects with Hobby Craft 
molds and powder. Ideal for summer schools and 
camps, Write for free catalog complete with color 
wheel and suggestive uses. 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Hil. 
eee 








THE WAMPANOAGS CELEBRATE 
THANKSGIVING 
by 
GEORGE R. MOMYER 


Nothing makes a Thanksgiving dinner 
a happier occasion than the presence 
of guests. Friends from far away come 
to stay all day and enjoy the recollec- 
tions of former years. There were 
guests like that at the first Thanksgiving 
celebrated by the Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims were almost alone on 
the coast of a strange continent. Whip- 
ped by storms, homesick, lonely, ap- 
palled by the wilderness, they needed 
friends. 

But their second year in America was 
not so unhappy, crops were good and 
their houses were finished. They had 
for friends the once-mighty Wam- 
panoags. The year before the Pilgrims 
came to New England, an epidemic had 
reduced this tribe from one of the 
strongest to one of the least in that 
region. In their crippled condition, the 
Wampanoags, too, needed friends 
against the powerful Narragansetts who 
lived west of Narragansett Bay and 
continually threatened. 

In the spring of 1621, Massasoit, 
chief of the Wampanoags, and Governor 
Bradford met at Plymouth in one of 
the unfinished houses and agreed to a 
treaty of peace. In the fall, the only 
friends the Pilgrims had were the Wam- 
panoags. Governor Bradford invited 
them to a thanksgiving feast. His in- 
vitation was carried to Nemasket, the 
half-way point, by an Indian named 
Squanto and relayed on to Sowams, the 
Indian village, by a messenger who ask- 
ed Massasoit and his people to a feast 
time, a time to “make merrie at Ply- 
mouth town.” 


(Continued on page 45) 


MAP OFFER 


Outline and colored desk 
maps of every size and 
description offer teaching 
aid in Geography, History, 
and all the Social Studies. 


A 50c Packet 
One map of each kind 
Postage paid, only .... 3 Oc 


WRITE TODAY — USE COUPON 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send me your Special Packet of Desk 
Maps. I enclose 10c. 


JAA-10-41 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


Tom 
Toms 


Genuine Indian type tom toms. 
Made from rawhide. Easy to 
build. Fun to play. Last forever. 


Artcraft teachers highly endorse this 
practical kit which allows children to 
actually use this instrument of their 
own creation in their rhythm classes. 


Full instructions accompany each kit. 
Everything is furnished. Nothing extra 
to buy. Price each $1.25. Usual dis- 
count to schools. 


Write for FREE special tom tom craft 
circular, Full of ideas for your class. 


LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


14 WEST LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














Inexpensive 
LEATHERCRAFT 
KITS 


No Cutting—No Waste 


No Tools Required 


A brand new line of inex- 
pensive Kits designed to 
meet every teaching require- 
ment. Projects may be had 
with or without holes punch- 
ed and can be tooled or left 
plain. This makes them suit- 
able for children of all 
grades. Make things with 
real leather—it's fun. 
a 
OUR 80 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Shows Materials and Supplies for 


LEATHERCRAFT — BASKETRY — METALCRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING — JEWELRY — POTTERY 


And Many Other Crafts 


SEND 10c FOR YOUR COPY AT ONCE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


193 WILLIAM ST. 2124 S. Main St. 
ew York Los Angeles 
Calif . 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. One dollar will be paid for 
each contribution accepted. Send your 
ideas and suggestions for this page to 


Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts and 
Activities. 
® 
CELLOPHANE 
by 


GLENNA SPENCER 
Granite City, Illinois 

Almost everyone has scraps of cello- 
phane, either transparent or colored. 
Children frequently bring these scraps 
to school. 

One year I decided to use these pieces 
so that all the children might enjoy 
them. Naturally, my class used the 
scraps in a border. From construction 
paper we cut the legs and bodies of boys 
and girls as we would see them walking 
in the rain under huge umbrellas. (No 
faces or arms were showing, just the 
bottoms of coats and the boots.) We 
used dark crayon to mark the contours 
of the bodies. 

These we pasted alternately on the 
blackboard. Then we tilted a huge um- 
brella windward above the figure of 
each boy and girl. We cut cellophane 
to form the umbrella pattern and 
mounted it on top of the first (paper) 
umbrella. 

This gave a modern touch to an old 
picture. If you have only transparent 
cellophane, you might use colored con- 
struction paper underneath. This will 
give nearly as bright an effect as the 
other. 

Since everyone is using red, white, 
and blue so much; you might make the 
figures white and alternate red and blue 
umbrellas. 


a 
AN ARITHMETIC FOOTBALL GAME 
b 
FRANKIE a 
Trion, Georgia 

In arithmetic we play a football game 
every day. The boys and girls work 
very hard to score a touchdown. 

Our room is divided into two sides— 
the “blues” and the “yellows.” Each 
member of the “blue” team has a small 
blue football with his name written on 
it. Each “yellow” has a yellow football 
with his name written on it. The foot- 
balls are made of art paper. Pins are 
placed in each football so that they can 
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be pinned on the field. 

A football field is drawn on white 
wrapping paper. There is a fifty-yard 
line in the center of the field. This rep- 
resents 50%. On the 40-yard lines 
are written 60%; on the 30-yard lines, 
70%; on the 20-yard lines, 80%; on 
the 10-yard lines, 90% ; and on the zero 
line, 100%—touchdown. 

Every morning all footballs are 
pinned on the 50-yard line. The blues 
head toward one goal line and the 
yellows toward the opposite goal line. 
Every pupil who makes 100% scores 
a touchdown and his football is placed 
on the zero line—or in the end zone. 
Pupils making other grades have their 
footballs placed on the proper lines. 
Pupils making less than 60% do not 
have their footballs moved. The side 
scoring more touchdowns is winner of 
the game for that day. 


* 
TIME SAVERS 
by 
MRS. NELLE BRAYFIELD 
Carlisle, Kentucky 

For each month of the school year, 
label a large envelope with the name of 
the month cut from an old calendar. On 
the front of each print CONTENTS and, 
as you select your material for each 
month, drop the data into the proper 
envelope and note it on the contents 
list. 

Here is an example of my November 
envelope: picture of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson ready for his birthday, November 
13; clippings of his poems or leaflets 
from Child’s Garden of Verses; Armis- 
tice Day material ready for distribution; 
prints of “Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
and some other Thanksgiving pictures; 
poems about Thanksgiving and Indians; 
plans for Thanksgiving projects; . and 
short stories to read to the class during 
the month. 


* 
PRIZE-WINNING PROJECT 


by 
ORDELLA J. WALKER 
Dennison, Minnesota 


First, we decided to publish a school 
paper which was to contain the pupils’ 
best stories, original riddles, news of 
new library books, sport activities, and 
items of general interest. We elected 
an editor, business manager, printers, 
artists, etc. I brought my portable 
typewriter to school. During their spare 
moments those whose material had been 
chosen for publication were allowed to 
type it, using hectograph ribbon. After 








QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 


Be sure you put your feet in the 
right place and then stand firm. 


—Lincoln 











the paper was printed, it was sold to the 
pupils and people of the town. 

During the winter we collected news- 
papers, magazines, and old books. The 
boys and girls vied to see who could get 
the largest collection. These were sold 
to the junk dealer at a good price. 

One of the pupils suggested that we 
sell homemade candy at a school pro- 
gram, thus adding to our growing fund. 

With the money thus collected, we 
chartered a bus for the day. We drove 
about fifty miles to visit Sibley House 
(the home of Minnesota’s first gover- 
nor), an art institute, a newspaper plant, 
the state Capitol, and a zoo. The chil- 
dren appreciated their trip much more 
because they had earned the money for 
it. The places visited gave them an 
opportunity to see state history—past 
and present—and animals and flowers 
which they had never seen before. On 
the journey home, the children were 
already planning how they could earn 
money for another excursion to be taken 
the following year. 

We made a booklet telling of how we 
financed our trip, wrote descriptions 
and drew original pictures of the places 
visited. This was awarded first prize at 
the county fair and received a special 
note of congratulation from the judge. 

& 

Our readers will be interested to 
know that Junior Arts and Activities’ 
advertisers represent the very best 
sources for craft and school supplies. 
We do not accept advertising material 
from concerns whom we do not believe 
to be helpful. No teacher will be dis- 
appointed who uses the advertisers listed 
in Junior Arts and Activities to obtain 
material. We try to safeguard our read- 
ers — reciprocate by patronizing the 
companies advertising in Junior Arts 
and Activities. 

y 

Have you and your boys and girls 
tried Activities on Parade? Join the 
thousands of pupils and their teachers 
who find Activities on Parade the most 
helpful, practical, and enjoyable means 
of adding enthusiasm and “pep” to 
schoolwork. Teachers praise its educa- 
tional value — its correlated project 

pages; and the boys and girls are, in 
addition, thrilled by the stories, puzzles, 
games, and recreational material con- 
tained in Activities on Parade each 
month, 
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(Continued. from page 43) 

The Pilgrims’ street of log houses was 
built on the slope of a hill by Town 
Creek. They must have been surprised 
when ninety Indian men, women, and 
children came out of the woods and 
started in single file across the clearing. 
Four days the Indians had followed the 
trail from Sowams on the eastern side 
of Narragansett Bay to the coast to join 
the Pilgrims in their festivities. 

Massasoit and his chief men were 
dressed in deerskins. Their faces were 
painted: some red, some black from the 
forehead to the chin. Massasoit wore 
a great chain of white bone beads about 
his neck. He and his men sat with dig- 
nity at the head table on the green near 
the brook with Governor Bradford, 
Elder Brewster, and Captain Miles 
Standish. In picnic style about a blazing 
campfire the Indians and Pilgrims 
shared their food, played games, danced, 
and sang for a day. The Pilgrims called 
the Indians’ dances “antics.” 

A day was a short visit for the In- 
dians. The visitors slept on the green, 
and stayed a second day. The food ran 
out. Massasoit dispatched warriers to 
bring in game. They crossed the clear- 
ing to the forest line where they had left 
their weapons, and returned after a time 
with five deer. 

At the end of the third day, Massasoit 
and his people thought again of their 
wigwams clustered between the two 
rivers at Sowams. With modest gifts 
from the Pilgrims, the Indian men, 
women, and children again crossed the 
clearing to the edge of the forest, picked 
up their weapons left there in accord- 
ance with the peace treaty. Single file 
on the old Indian trail through forest 
avenues gorgeous with gold and red and 
yellow autumn leaves, they made their 
way to the eastern shore of Narragansett 
Bay. 

So a weak colony of white men and 
a broken tribe of Indians, united by 
treaty, gave thanks not only for good 
crops, but for mutual peace and pro- 
tection in October, 1621, at Plymouth 
town. 





NEW 32 Page Catalog 
FREE! 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Illustrates and describes full stock 
of leathers, skins, tools, materials, 
designs and cutout projects for 
schools and camps. 
Write Today for Your Copy 
Chas. A. Toebe Leather Co. 


Established 1872 
153 N. 3rd STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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0° WORKBOOKS 


READING --ARITHMETIC--ENGLISH 


oP ) These classroom-tested workbooks contain an abun- 
dance of motivated drill and practice in each 
important subject. MY ACTIVITY BOOKS 


@ Insure mastery of fundamentals. 
@ Individualize progress. 
@ Are self-motivating. 


@ Can be used independently 
or with any text. 
CUT ALONG THIS LINE! USE THIS COUPON AS AN ORDER BLANK 








MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 10; 


Quantity 
omens BOOK li—(Gr. 2). Filled with Interesting devices for young children, novel ways to teach the use of 
capital letters, simple punctuation, and writing of stories. 


a--neee---BOOK I1i—(Gr. 3). A language book with fascinating exercises to teach capitalization, simple abbrevia- 
tions, and punctuation. Teaches how to keep a diary, vy stories and plays. 


a BOOK 1V—(Gr. 4). Twenty-eight contracts to correct bad usage, build vocabulary, stimulate creative 
writing, teach capitalization and punctuation, Contains diagnostic tests and a score chart. 


~---—eeBOOK V—(Gr. 5). Fifty-two different types of English work, including friendly letters, invitations, use 
of dictionary, selection of correct words, etc. 


.BOOK Vi—(Gr. 6). Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write fluently, use words correctly, 
and build a vocabulary. 


w-=-veeeeee-BOOK ViI—(Gr. 7). Exercises in elementary grammar, individual work on theme writing, sentence 
structure, and paragraphing. 


--=------BOOK VIll—(Gr. 8). Analysis of simple sentences, the use of adjectives, adverbs, pronouns, and other 
parts of speech. Reviews all previous work. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Books Ii! through VIII at (0c Each 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN READING LOc 


Quantity 
BOOK !—(Gr. 1). Contains 54 carefully graded activity projects that build better readers. 


-=eeeee-BOOK 11—(Gr. 2). Provides 27 story units, each consisting of a ellent reading lesson, a test on com- 
prehension, and an activity project to build vocabulary. 


aw-osseeeeees-BOOK 111—(Gr. 3). Has 24 story units, plus tests, word puzzles, pictures to color, etc. 


iniecibabin BOOK !V—(Gr. 4). Furnishes 25 silent reading lessons based on factual material, Provides tests, 
problems, maps and other vocabulary building devices. 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC LOc 


Quantity 

qxnssenasconneee BOOK NO. !—Develops the meaning of numbers in sequence and at random. Arithmetic vocabulary. 
Basic combinations according to difficulty. 

evescasoasomsons BOOK NO. 2—Teaches subtraction and addition, hard combinations, measuring, telling time, Boman 
numerals, and number recognition to 1,000. Begins multiplication and has remedial tests. 
BOOK NO. 3—Teaches simple denominate numbers, column addition, multiplication, short division, 
beginning factors, and arithmetic reasoning. Diagnostic tests. 

ceseseenseeeeeeeBOOK NO. 4—Reviews addition and subtraction, Continues drill on difficult combinations of multiplication 
and division, Short and long division processes. Use of money. Spiral reviews, remeaial tests, score cards. 

wwseesemeeeB OOK NO. 5—Spiral reviews in the four fundamentals. Four fundamentals applied to fractions. Reduction 
of fractions. Cancellation. Addition and subtraction of decimal fractions. Remedial tests and score cards. 
BOOK NO. 6—Review of four fundamentals in five or more digits. Use of common fractions and decimal 
fractions. Reduction of common fractions to decimals. Percentage. Tests. 

Teachers’ Keys are Available for Each Book at 10¢ Each 





| PRICE: All the above books are 10c each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 
®" 1'%c each book for postage). Smaller quantities 15c each, postpaid. 
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Fill Out Your Order On This Page! Tear Out and Mail to: 
mee EDUCATIONAL PRESS, Inc. —| 


400 S. Frent St., Columbus, Ohio JA-N-41 | 


Gentlemen: Please send me the books indicated above, subject to your money-back guarentee that all charges = 
be cancelled or my money refunded if a ANY REASON they fail to please. I enclose $ 





| payment, including postage. O 
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THE 
CRAFTSMAN’S 
CHOICE 


for 


People who know and appreciate 
highest quality, prompt service, 
and reasonable prices have learned 
to expect these things at Osborn’s. 
Now is the time to start making 
your Christmas presents. 


It’s real fun and handmade things 
are treasured always. 

° 
Our new 84-page catalog, gives 
scores of ideas for leather, coralite, 
wood burning, link belts, and 
many other craft projects of real 
interest. 

* 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG J-9 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


The House of Leathercraft 





223 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 











INJUN 
SUMMER 


A simple but perfect play for 
the autumn season — is a 
dramatization of the cartoon, 


INJUN SUMMER 
by the well-known artist 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


The opening lines are from the 
familiar poem—"’When the Frost is 
on the Punkin,” by the beloved Hoo- 
sier poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 
This play can be produced on any 
stage. The directions given in the 
script are easily followed. It will 
furnish an interesting educational 
project for the whole class or school. 


Price 25 Cents 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHORIC SPEECH CLASS 

(Continued from page 33) 
this is the first number studied, the 
teacher may not have determined which 
voices belong in each category. At this 
time she should be able to assign choric- 
speech seats so that the L.V. and H.V. 
are separated. If the class is large or 
the voices differ greatly within each 
group, she may subdivide each group 
thus: V.L.V. (very light voices), L.V., 
M.H.V. (medium heavy voices), and 
H.V. As in singiag, a very few H.V. 
balance a large number in the other 
parts. 

(10) The teacher may wish to dem- 
onstrate the interpretation she prefers 
or further stress the variations in mood 
and tempo. In general, a happy mood 
is conveyed by higher, light voices; 
short syllables; short lines; and a more 
rapid tempo. A serious or sad mood 
is presented in longer lines; long syl- 
lables; lowered, heavier voices; and a 
slower recitation pace. Exalted or 
meditative poems resemble the serious 
ones in interpretation; excited or ad- 
venturous ones are quick, higher, and 
jerky in movement. 

(11) On later days various chil- 
dren try for solo parts. Call such reci- 
tations “tryouts” and the timid children 
will be more likely to volunteer. If 
possible, assign solos to children who 
do not have solo singing voices. 

There are several precautions that 
should be observed with any age group. 

(1) Avoid “sing-song” rhythm from 
the start. If it appears, demonstrate by 
exaggeration how it distorts the mean- 
ing of the poem. If it persists, slow 
the pace of the lines or speed them 
temporarily. 

(2) Watch the timing. The effec- 
tiveness of rhymed and unrhymed speech 
depends largely upon the timing. In 
a song, the measure or bar lines indi- 
cate the rhythm for the class. In choric 
speech, cadence or phrasing is essential 
to convey the meaning and to provide 
beauty. 

(3) Stress the mood. Timing con- 
tributes not only to smoothness but 
also to the mood. In addition, the 
teacher must use her own imagination 
to stimulate the children. Remember, 
too, that an elevated or intense mood 
cannot be maintained for a long time. 
Relax from a stirring number with a 
light or humorous one. The class will 
do better in interpreting both. 

(4) Avoid body movements and fa- 
cial mannerisms. Explain to the class 
that actors playing a part are indi- 
viduals; a choric speech group acts as 
a unit. Older groups frequently stand 

(Continued on page 47) 
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craft leathers, lacings, tools, and 
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. Send 5c for mailing. 
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ARIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery —_ 
Nate? ree gr and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219J (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 
United Clay Mines Corp. Trenton, W. J. 























Send for BIG FREE 
CRAFT MAGAZINE 
on Handicrafts 


Leathercraft . . Metalcraft 
Silk Screen . . Papercrafts 
Plastics . . Link Projects 
and other Leisurecrafts 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 
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BROOEKFIELD, ILL DEPT. J 
NEW IDEAS 


FOR CLASS WORK 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 

glass, plaques, mirror pictures x and 

brass craft, etc. Write for catalog 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

910 W. Van Buren St. 
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AN EFFECTIVE TEACHING DEVICE 
FOR THE UPPER GRADES!! 


a 


SCENE: A Milwaukee Classroom 


A N-E-W, REVISED 


WORLD MAP 
EVERY WEEK 


plus a timely summary of significant 
world happenings told in words, 
pictures, cartoons, and graphs e 
beautifully lithographed in brilliant 
contrasting colors on a sheet 47x35". 





Adaptable to a variety of classroom 
techniques 


Write for SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL RATES 
or 
send 50c for copy of current issue 


It will be applied on the purchase 
of a_ school-year subscription. 


Published by , 
NEWS MAP OF THE WEEE, Inc. 
1512 Orleans Street - - Chicago, Ill. 





(Continued from page 46) 
during the performance of a number. 
Young children do better if permitted 
to remain seated. Junior-high boys 
usually appear more at ease if they are 
seated. When the class practice for 
performance they should endeavor to 
sit or stand motionless and erect. The 
children should be taught to focus their 
eyes or something just above the heads 
of the audience in the rear of the room, 
probably the rear wall. They should 
learn to keep their gaze steady but not 
staring. 


This class is an excellent one in 
which to develop poise and self-assur- 
ance. The presence of the group over- 
comes individual shyness and self- 
consciousness. Conversely, this is a 
splendid way to inculcate modesty and 
reserve on the part of the exhibitionist. 


Initiating a class in choric speech 
may seem difficult. In reality it is 
very interesting and profitable. As a 
classroom activity it provides training 
not given in other group work. As a 
source of program material it is ex- 
cellent. Moreover, most communities 
enjoy such numbers and appreciate the 
opportunities they offer the children. 











(Continued from page 41) 

Teachers of music in the primary 
grades have been requesting that we list 
some musical numbers suitable for their 
classes. Below are some which are 
especially interesting to boys and girls 
in the first three grades of school. How- 
ever, not all compositions of this type 
can be listed in our short space. 


The Victor library includes a great 
many songs for children which are de- 
lightful for kindergarten and primary 
children to hear, act out, and learn to 
appreciate. “Lullaby,” Brahms; “Ser- 
enade,” Schubert; “Minuet,” Paderew- 
ski; “Badinage,” Herbert; “The March 
of the Tin Soldiers,” Tchaikovsky; the 
march from “Aida,” Verdi; “Toy Sym- 
phony,” Haydn; “The Swan,” Saint- 
Saens; “Simple Aveu,” Thome. 


These are selected because they give 
a cross section of vocal, instrumental, 
rhythm, listening, and discriminatory 
numbers. We shall be glad to furnish 
music teachers a more complete list. 





WORK — STUDY — PLAY 
WITH 
ACTIVITIES on PARADE 
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SAVES YOU TIME — SAVES YOU MONEY 


Brings You the Best in Tested Art Teaching Helps - ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 





List of 17 Chapters loaded with ideas ready to help you 


1. Drawing .. Objects, Trees, Landscapes 9. 
2. Drawing . . Birds, Animals, People 10. 
3. Torn and Cut Paper Work i 
4. Painting and Color 12. 
5. Mlustration and Blackboard Drawing 13. 
6. Modeling and Pottery 14. 
7. Design .. The Design Unit 15. 
8. Design . . The Application 16 


17. Schoolroom Helps 


Imagine having in your hands ready for 
immediate use in your school work a big 
book of 492 pages—388 of them being illus. 
trations, giving you the most successful 
lessons which other teachers have dis- 
covered. Think of the time it saves you in 
preparing your work. When you need art 
ideas you find them quickly in THE ART 
TEACHER—Saves you time. 


This book becomes your working library of 
school art. Shows results with all art 
mediums . . . pen, pencil, crayon, water 
color, tempera, clay, paper, cloth, needle- 
work, woodwork, toys. Correlation ideas 


THE ART TEACHER by Pedro J. Lemos 


No waiting . .. get the book at once, but pay for it as 
you use it, in only four convenient monthly installments. 


are shown which help in teaching health, 
civics, geography, and history. Shows you 
how to stretch your art supplies by using 
economical material, such as newspaper, 
tin cans, corks, old suit boxes, and so on— 
Saves you money. 

Special plan to help you use THE ART 
TEACHER while paying for it in four easy, 
convenient payments . . . $1.00 puts the 
book in your hands immediately, you begin 
to use it at once... then you send only 
$2.00 per month for four months ... a total 
of $9.00. 


$1.00 off for cash with order. 





MAIL COUPON NOW—Pay as you use book. 





SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 
14111 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Lettering and Booklet Making 
Holiday Projects 
Toys and Woodwork 


Sewing, Weaving, Basketry NAME 
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O)Enclosed is $1.00. . 


Posters ART TEACHER ... After ten days I will either begin to pay 


$2.00 a month until $9.00 in all is paid, or I will return the 
book and get my dollar back. 


CII take th¢ $1.00: discount. Enclosed is $8.00 in full payment. 


. Please send the big 492-page book, 
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Eight books—For Grades I to VIIL 


used, 


Every lesson offers the pupil method and inspiration 

for self-expression in seasonal problems and general 
projects— 
—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing; Crayon, Paint, Spat- 
ter Work, all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, 
Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and other correlated art 
Designs are supplemented by reproductions of famous 
masterpieces in true facsimile colors with picture study 
outlines. 





For Thanksgiving Seatwork 
It's Supreme 


THE PILGRIM VILLAGE 


Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, 
children and animals, the good ship “May- 
flower,” trees and plants—in outline on heavy 





into standup figures. When all the objects are | 
completed a Pilgrim village is formed, with | 
authentic details of costume and environment. | 
A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal | 
for sand table use, or for visualization of the : 
story of the Pilgrims. Eight sheets of outlines | 
on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and 

| 

| 


detailed instruction, in portfolio. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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Simplitied—Effective Art Teaching is presented in this New, Progressive Series of Pupils’ Books and Teachers’ Manuals: 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Irrespective of the grade you teach, you will find in the Creative Art Book for that grade the most 
helpful group of projects and lessons—covering every phase of art instruction—you have ever 
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By Louise D. Tessin 


—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of 
the work for each problem. 

—a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid 
to the grade teacher in presenting creative art problems 
to her pupils. 

In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will 
prove its superiority by comparison with any similar 
books published. 

Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State Grade) 50c postpaid 

Twelve books and one Teachers Manual (State Grade) $3.75 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY 
PROJECTS 


Designs in Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


















Forty-eight pages of designs for school holidays— 
for hektograph reproduction. This set of plates will be 
welcomed by every teacher. Columbus Day, Thanks 
giving, Hallowe'en, Christmas, St. Valentine's, Lincoln 
and Washington, and Easter are all represented by 
three to five pages of these new studies. Price, $1.00 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield. Mass. J.A.6A. 11-41 


DP Dir cvcesvecsend enclosed, send the following: 


ae .......¥ear Round Holiday Projects—$1.00 
scieinlbaleleatad Hallowe’en Posters—60c 


